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PREFACE. 


Should not have hazarded the 
cenſure of my brother Off- 
cers on this Tranſlation and Ob- 
ſervations, which I here offer to 
them, were it not that I hope for 
their indulgence, and that it ſeems 
to me, there is a very great ne- 
ceſſity at this time for publiſhing 
ſomething of this kind for the 

inſtruction of the unexperienced. 
A ceſlation of arms for twenty- 
eight years muſt unavoidably have 
been attended with the loſs of 
moſt of our old Generals and Of- 
ficers, and their poſts at length 
fll'd with many who never ſerved 
abroad. For the ule of theſe this 
Collection is intended, and I hope 
(if what is here offer'd is not ap- 
proved) ſome abler officer will 
ſoon give them faller inſtructions, 
A} Which 
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which for their fakes and my own 
improvement I fhould be very 
glad to fee. Till this happens, 
let them put this book in then 
pockets: it will take little more 
room than their ſnuff-box, and if 
as often look'd into, will be of 
greater uſe to them ; for every pa- 
ragraph is a leſſon: and as they 
are chicfly the maxims of the 
great Marſhal Turenne, I hope 
they will tak deep in the memo- 
ries of all who aſpire to impor- 
tant commands; and that they 
may, it will not, I hope, be 
thought un ſeaſonable, that I give 
here a ſhort ſketch of this able 
General, taken in greateſt part 
from Ramſay's Hiſtory of him. 

He was the fon of the Duke of 
Bouillon by Eliſabetb of Naſſau, 
daughter to William of Naſſau, 
Prince of Orange. 


His 
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His claſſic learning was not con- 
ſiderable, but he had a fond de- 
fire to read Hiſtory, and the Lives 
of thoſe great men who had di- 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves by their mi- 
litary virtues. Alexander's cha- 
racter pleaſed him much : the 
paſſages and heroic actions in 
Quintus Curtius delighted him, 
and the repetition of them was al- 
ways agreeable to him. 

In the firſt years of his ſervice, 
he was ſeldom ſeen, either in camp 
or garriſon, without a pencil or 
meaſuring-rod in his hand. He 
ſerved ſeventeen years under diffe- 
rent Generals, before he com- 
manded an army. The firſt year 
he carried a muſket as a voluntier: 
he was four years a captain, four 
years a colonel, three years a 
major-general, and five years a 
lieutenant-general, and was the 
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firſt of this rank the French King 
had ever made. 

Nothing does him more honour 
than the acknowledgments he 
made of the obligations he lay 
under to each of his military ma- 
ſters. He uſed to ſay, that he 
had learn'd from his uncle Henry 
Prince of Orange, how to chuſe 
a camp to advantage; to attack a 
town regularly ; remotely to form 
a project, revolve it a long time 
in his thoughts, and let nothing 
of it appear till the moment of 
execution; to avoid oftentation, 
fill his mind with elevated ſexti- 
ments, and to have a more ardent 
zeal for the good of his country 
than his own glory. 

He was wont to ſay of the 
Duke of Weymar, That with no- 
thing he did wonders, yet was 
never vain of his ſucceſs: that 


when he had fallen into misfor- 
tunes, 


„ 


tunes, he did not loſe time in 
complaining, but wholly applied 
his thoughts how to get out of 
them : that he choſe rather to be 
unjuſtly blamed, than to excuſe 
himſelf at the expence of his 
friends who had not perform'd 
well in the action: that he was 
more intent in repairing his fault, 
than in making uſcleſs apologies : 
and laſtly, that he was much 
more defirous of being beloved, 
than fear'd by his ſoldiers. - 

He had obſerved under Cardi- 
nal de Valette, that a General who 
would be agreeable to his troops, 
muſt, on going into the field, re- 
nounce the falſe delicacics of a 
court-life, gallantry, and the a- 
muſements of wit and imagina- 
tion, and live with the officers at- 
ter their faſhion, without ceremo- 
ny or affectation. 


By 
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By ſeeing the conduct of Count 
de Harcourt, he was confirmed in 
Cz/ar's grand Maxim, that of all 
nulitary virtues, diligence and ex- 
pedition are the moſt eſſential, 
and that they ſeldom fail of ſuc- 
ceſs when accompanied with pru- 
dence and circumſpection. 

He ſaw that all military expe- 
ditions were attended with ſuch 
variety of unexpected accidents 
and circumſtances, that he was 
uſed to fay, He was the beſt Ge- 
neral who committed the feweſt 
faults or overſights. 

This great man, after he had 
commanded with extraordinary 
ſucceſs to the ſixty- fourth year of 
his age, was killed by a cannon- 
ball from Montecuculli's army, and 
was buried by order of Levis 
XIV. in the burying place of the 
Kings of France at St. Denis. 


* 


Monte- 
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Montecucullt, ſo far from ex- 
ulting when he heard of his death, 
appeared rather to lament, and 
ſaid, There is a man dead, who 
was an honour to human nature. 
And a French author who pre- 
tended to know him well, ſays, 
that of all the men he ever had 
obſerved, Marſhal Turenne ſeem- 
ed to him to come the neareſt to 
perfection. Thus far his life. 

Some things I have omitted to 
tranſlate from the Marſhal's Me- 
moirs, ſeeing they related to the 
ſmall detail of the troops and gar- 
riſon duty, which are already fo 
well ſet forth in Cclonel Band's 
Treatiſe of Military Diſcipline, 
which book thould be carefully 
read by all young officers, before 
they attend to the ſtudy or conſi- 
deration of thefe Maxims. 

I muſt not here foibear to ac- 
knowledge my obligations to my 

| great 


a NF 
great friend and patron, the late 
Lieutenant-General Meredyth, to 
whom I had the honour of being 
Aid de Camp in Flanders, and by 
him indulged frequently to ride out 
and ſee what was going forward 
in the army. This, with his in- 
ſtruction and my duty on other 
occaſions, with the happineſs of 
ſpeaking the languages, joined to 
a ſtrong curioſity to ſee and know 
all I could, gave me opportunities 
to make ſore Obſervations on 
what paſſed in the field and at 
ſieges, which I have preſumed to 
add, with Others from the. beſt 
authors. | 

[ have only to ſay, that no lu- 
crative view orompted me to pub- 
lith this little Book I gave the 
Copy to Mceftticais Knapton for 
tiicir own ſole advantage, and 
hope they will be no loſers by 1t. 
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The Duty of a General. 


I'S firſt care ſhould be to 
implore the Divine aſſiſt- 


ance, to take counſel trom 
his moſt experienced and faichſul 
oMicers; and the better to ſucceed 
in What he undertakes, he is to 
keep his own ſecicts, to be dili- 
gent and reſolute, to digeſt well 
his meaſures; to empioy thoſe in 
all important and bold enterprizes, 
who are the moſt willing and able 
to execute what he has projected ; 
ot to let ſlip any opportunity; to 
make himſelf well acquainted with 
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the enemy's country; their force, 
what front their troops will give, 
and to know preciſely what 
{uccours they may expect; not 
to let others perceive his fears 
or uncaſineſſes; and to appear 
more gay than ordinary, even in 
the time of the moſt imminent 
danger. 

And as obedience and diſcipline 
among the troops is one of the 
firſt means of obtaining victories, 
he muſt take care to ſee that this 
be punctually obſerved; to reward 
thoſe who do well, and to puniſh 
the bad; to keep his troops to 
all their military duties and exer- 
ciſes, and not to ſuffer the leaſt 
murmuring ; or if there be any, 
they ſhould be immediately repri- 
manded or puniſhed with ſcveri- 
ty; for little murmurs frequently 
end in ſedition, ſo that nothing 

(hould 
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ſhould be neglected to prevent 


them. 

After being thoroughly acquaint- 
cd with his own army, a Gene- 
ral is to foreſee any thing that 
may happen, and to provide a- 
zainſt it; to examine maturely 
every thing he undertakes, and 
what oppoſition he may expect 
from the enemy; and to act ac- 
cordingly. 

He ought to be acquainted with 
Hiſtory, Geography, but above 
all, Topography, or the ſituation 
of the country which is, or is to 
be, the feat of war; what it pro- 
duces ; the genius and difpoſition 
of the inhabitants, their govern- 
ment, and what ſort of dominion 
they like beſt; and what ſtrong 
places they poſſeſs 

As care muſt be taken to avoid 
being encumbered with uſcleſs 
troops, he muſt always proportion 

B 2 the 
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A the number of horſe and foot, 
| which is to compoſe his army, to 

the extent of the country that he 
is to conquer or defend, 


| Of Operations in general. 


All your operations ſhould be 
proportioned to your force, They 
| may be reduced to theſe three 
| heads: Either to attack a coun- 
try by open force ; to act on the 
defeniive; or to ſuccour an Ally. 
And in this you are to obſerve, 
that a cloſe country 1s molt ad- 
vantageous for your infantry, and 
an open country for your horſe: 
that in ſieges your infantry oniy 
is of uſe, the cavalry deing little 
more than cutting and brirging 
faicines to tie tail of the trenches, 
and forming a grand guard in caſe 
of ſallies from the town. 


= 
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If you give battle, your army 
Mould be ſtronger than the ene- 
my's; and if there be a civil war, 
endeavour to be called to the aſ- 
fiſtance of one fide. 

Always act with complaiſance 
to your enemy, although they 
could act otherwiſe towards you. 

You preferve your conquelts 
by ingratiating yourſelf with the 
conquer'd, and taking away their 
deſire of revolung. 

Ir you have to do with a con- 
federate army, endeavour to break 
the confederacy, by railing dif- 
cord and jealouſy amongſt their 
Generals, or the Princes in league 
againſt you. 

If their army is not very much 
{uperior to yours, you mult make 
head & aroinft them: for which end 
ch:#2 ftro: ig ground as ncir the 
ence!!! as you can, and intrench 
your camp well, to Gbierve and 
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prevent their deſigns; to attack 
their convoys; hinder their fo- 
ragers; to endeavour to cut off 
their proviſions with your horſe: 
and if your enemy's country is 
frontier to yours, it will be eaſy 
to make diverſions. If you are 
bounded by a neutral country, 
vou mult keep your troops toge- 
ther. 

If the country you leave behind 
you has neither declared for or 
againſt you, take care to poſſeſs 
ſome paſs or place to facilitate 
your retreat ; and don't ſpare mo- 
ney for that end, if other means 
fail you. 

A twall ſtate, that has one or 
two well fortifed towns, may de- 
lend itſelf ſome time, till a neigh- 
bouring power, who ſecs with a 


jealous eye the increaſe of ano- 


ther, may come to its aſſiſtance. 
That 
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That country that has a 
body of troops and fortified pla- 
ces, may make a ſtand againſt the 
enemy: but their troops without 
places are forced to abandon all to 
a ſuperior army; and places tho 
ſtrong, either without troops, or 
proviſion for them, muſt ſurren- 
der, 

If the countries that compoſe 
a great ſtate are compact, and lie 
together, there is little to fear, 
but from civil and inteſtine wars.“ 

To maintain a long and perfect 
tranquillity in a kingdom, you 
muſt not perpetuate in the fame 
perſon or family the government 
of places and provinces. And it 
is good from time to time to have ' 


An iſland like Great-Britain can ne- | 
ver fall under a French yoke, unleſs the | 
people themſelves contribute to put on the | 
ſhackles : Quad Deus avertat | 
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ſome of your forces employed in 
your neighbours wars. 


Of Mcgvements. 


The movements of an army 
in the field are either to march, 
encamp, or give battle. 


Of the March of an Arm. 


An army ſhould never march 
vithiont guides, elpecially in an 
chemy's country. They ſhould 
be brovgnht together, to concert 
and agret on the places and belt 
reads for the army's march; and 


you mould keep them fecureiy in 


cuſe you ate obliged to come to 
gagement with the enemy. 
fn any is divided into the 
atv1nced and rear guard. 
The advanced guard is com po- 
ſei of hall the cavalry, and half 
thy 


111 
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the foot or infantry, the pioneers, 
the artillery, and the general's 
bag gage, 

In the rear guard you have the 
reſt of your horſe and foot, the 
baggage of the army, with a re- 
giment of horſe to cloſe the march, 
and keep off any ſmall parties 
which might diſturb your rear, 

The attention of the General 
is to be chictly given to the place, 
time, and operations of his march. 
x hat order of march 1s beſt, that 
requires laſt time and movement 
to put the army in order of bat- 
tle. 

Write down the order of your 
march tae night before, and give 
the order to the major-general of 
the day, to be diſtributed by him 

o each regiment. 

At the appointed time, let the 
general of the day, and the quar- 
ter- maſter-· general, be at the place 


of 
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of aſſembly or rendezvous, with 
the quarter-maſters and camp- 
colour-men of each regiment, pi- 
oneers, guides, Sc. in order to 
make the ways good, lay bridges 
if neceſſary, and mark the camp. 

Let the retrenchments of your 
camp be levelled, in order to march 
in grand front. Detachments muſt 
be m:de for the artillery, for the 
C:eneral's guard, for the baggage, 
Oc. to reconnoitre in front, rear, 
and flanks, to take poſſeſſion of 
the high grounds, the better to 
diſcover the enemy's ambuſcades, 
and to give advice ct every thing 
accordingly, 

Let no ſoldier ſtir out of his 
ranks, nor the regiments interfere 
with each other. The troops 
gught to march ſo as to keep the 
following regiment near the rear, 
11 order to ſuccour each other : 
to that the firſt regiment, when 

it 
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it has patied a defile, muſt draw 
up in battalion, and halt till the 
next has paſted, and joined them. 

Cover one of your flanks as 
much as may be with a river, 
hollow way, mountain, or other 
cover, according to the ſituation 
of the country, or the diſpoſition 
of the enemy, eſpecially if you 
march in fair day-light. 

In ſummer, march as early as 
poſſible, to take advantage of the 
coolneſs of the morning. 

In the winter, make ſhort 
marches, and take care of fires. 

In the night the enemy's par- 
ties, and their ſtrollers, advance 
leſs than in the day. 

You mult leave ſome troopers 
at the croſs roads, leſt the line 
ſhould miſtake its way. The ad- 
vanced troops muſt charge britk- 
ly every tlung that appears before 
them. 


2 In 
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In countries more or leſs open, 
have more or fewer ſpies and par- 
ties abroad. 

You march in battle by regt- 


mente, or brigades; the waggons 


in ſeveral files, if the ground will 
permit; and you begin your 
march by te flanks, 

Tine regiments muſt march at 
CON ciivoht diſtance from each o- 
ter, . about ten paces: f1 
that if the firſt battalion ſhould 
be repulicd, it may not put the 
tollowing regi nent into diſorder. 

In an wowed country, you 
march ſometumes the bodies fepa- 
rate from each other: and you 
fiil ard level the ditches and 
edges in your wav, in order to 
march ſcveral battalions in front. 

Your front ſhould be grena- 
diets, or chaſen men, incapable 
Of gig way: for it is on a good 

trolit 
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front you malt depend, in cafe cf 
an unexpected and ſudden attack. 

The artillery always keeps the 
great road, eſcorted with infantry, 
and flanked with cavalry. 

You reinforce the advanced 
and rear guard with ſome foot 
and pieces of light artillery ; and 
you diſpoſe your march ſo, as 
that your great artillery, baggage, 
and the bcit part of your cavalry 
may be in the centre. 

You fend detachments of in- 
fantry to thoſe places where you 
may expect ambuſcades, and poſt 
them in the avenues of woods, 
or other ſuſpected places, till the 
baggage is paſt; after which theſe 
detachments are to join and fol- 
low the rear guard. 

fa pafſing by a wood, vou 81 
poſſaſlion of it till the whole ar 
my is marched by. 


At 
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At a great diſtance from the 
enemy, every regiment may march 
with its own baggage; and the 
artillery and heavy baggage may 
march with its eſcort by the moſt 
convenient road, 

Near an enemy, it is beſt to 
march by night; for the enemy 
that would follow you by day, 
will be afraid of ambuſcades in 
the dark. You poſt guards at 
thoſe places by which the enemy 
may beſt diſturb or attack you, 
and fome ſmall pieces of artillery 
with proper ammunition, Make 
ſeveral ſmall detachments; and 
let your baggaye march on that 
ſide which is beſt covered from 
the enemy : and let your artillery 
be ready for all events. 

When you would ſteal a march 
upon your enemy, to ſucceed, 
vou muſt conſider it well, and be 


very ſecret. As ſoon as it is dark, 
ſend 
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ſend away your baggage, and at 
midnight let your troops march: 
but remember to let your tattoo 
beat as uſual. A little before 
morning let fires be lighted in 
your camp as uſual, by a fe men 
of each regiment, which are to 
join the army as ſoon aſerwards as 
may be. The enemy will believe 
you ſtill in your camp, and you 
will have made a tolerable advance 
in your march, before they will 
be informed of your departure. 
And though it be dark when 
your army marches, you mult 
forbid the lighting any fires; but 
make the beſt of your way, chu- 
ſing for the ſecrecy and ſecurity 
of your march, to go through 
woods, bottonis, hollow ways; 
avoiding towns, villages, and all 
inhabited places as much as may. 


be, 


You 
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You order ſome cavalry to 
march before the army, to ſtop 
and ſecure all perſons they mcet, 
leſt they ſhould give intelligence 
of your march. 

You ſhould take feveral routs, 
and ſeem to march an indirect 
way to the place you aim at, in 
order to deceive the enemy 7 and 
make them take wrong meaſures. 

Sometimes you make a feint as 
if you intended a general torage, 
and ſeem to make a diſpoſition 
for it; and thus you deceive the 
enemy, by decam ping at the ſame 
time. 

You may likewiſe take the op- 

ortunity of decamping when the 
4 em is making a grand forage, 
or have large detachment ts abr ond, 
or great eſcorts to their convoys, 
Se. 

Or you may order out a great 
body of troops, with private or- 
ders 
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ders not to return to the old 
camp: the enemy will ſend out 
a larger body to attack it, and you 
will lay hold on this opportunity 
to decamp with leſs inquietude. 

If you are in a town, you 
keep your gates ſhut till the mo- 
ment you march, taking care that 
no 115 {lips out with the troops. 

your army is divided, and 
you would aſſemble it for ſome 
expedition, you muſt appoint a 
rendezvous to each regiment, wri- 
ting down the place and hour ; 
chufing a convenient ſpot for their 
aſſembling; and take care the ene- 
my does not diſcover your deſign, 
and pofleſs the place of rendez- 
vous before you. 

In ſhort, you muſt judge and 
diſcern well all the difficulties 
which may ariſe in your march, 
of what kind ſoever they may 
be ; know preciſely the number 

C of 
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of troops which are to march; 
and calculate exactly the advance 
you may gain in your march on 
the enemy, before they can come 
up with you. 

| You are to obſerve, that if 
your cavalry could turn on their 
centre as the foot can, and did 
not take up more time in their 
facing and wheelings, you might 
be more expeditious. 

When you paſs by an enemy's 
garriſon or poſt, you muſt leave a 
ſtrong detachment before it, to 
keep it block'd up till your whole 
army is paſt, 

When you would paſs a river, 
and the enemy near you, plan 
your artillery along the banks, 
each fide of your intended br 3 
and remember that it is moſt ad- 
vantageous to lay your pontoons 
or bridge where the river gives 
vou a rentrant angle; for there 

2 your 


| 
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your fire will flank the enemy 
both with ſmall and great ſhot, 
while you are laying your bridge. 
When your bridge is finiſhed, you 
paſs immediately ſome horſe, foot, 
and pioneers, with ſome pieces of 
cannon ; and without loſs of time 
fortity the head of your bridge 
on the other fide; and if you are 
apprehenſive of danger to your 
rear-guard, fortify the ſide by 
which you paſſed: and always 
when you are to keep poſſeſſion 
of the bridge, fortify both ends 
of it. 

If you would march by a poſt 
which is poſſeſſed by the enemy, 
ſcem to march another way, and 
to have a deſign to force ſome o- 
ther paſſage. The enemy obſer- 
ving you, will probably neglect 
the poſt you would march by, 
and you turn ſuddenly about and 

C2:: leize 
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ſeize it, before the enemy can re- 
turn to diſpute it with you. 

You may likewiſe, for the ſame 
end, lay ſome troops in ambuſh 
near the poſt, and then march 
another way with your army. 
The enemy will not fail to march 
to oblerve you, and the troops 
which were in ambuſh may ſeize 


on the poſt. 


Obſervations, 


When you make a quick 
march towards the enemy, you 
teave your baggage behind with a 
proper eicort; you take your in- 
tantry en croupe, or mount them 
on horſes; and you ſend a good 
body of horſe before, ſuddenly to 
attack the enemy, to put them 
into diſorder, of which you take 
the advantage when you come up. 

It 


* 
E 
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If you perceive the enemy in 
disorder or confuſion, attack them 
as ſoon as poſſible. Expedition 
always deprives an enemy of the 
opportunities of getting into or- 
der. 

Quick marches give the enemy 
indeed time for reaſoning, but 
none for remedying their affairs. 

But when your army is _ 
ing in battalia to the enemy, i 
muſt go a certain regulated * 
and oftentimes ſeveral corps muſt 
wait a little for one another, in 
order to march in even front. 

You ſend out no ſmall ſcam- 
pering parties, when you march 
to ſurprize the enemy's quarters, 
to relieve a place, or attack the 
enemy ; or when you march in a 
cloſe country, or thick fogg, that 
hinders you from being ſeen at a 
diſtance ; nor indeed at any time 

C 3 when 
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when you march to attack the 


Of Encampments. 


You muſt ſend out a good de- 
tachment of Horſe, with your 
quarter-maſter-general and ſome 
principal othicers, to reconnoitre 
the ſituation of the country and 
the ground you would encamp 
on; as well as to make ways, and 
lay bridges, if neceſſary, for as 
many columns as your army 
marches in: for which purpole 
he muſt have a ſufficient number 
of men, with hatchets, ſpades, 
pick-axes, Ec. 

Endeavour to arrive in your 
camp as early as you can, that 
your ſoldiers may have time to 
get ſtraw, and your horſe forage ; 
or to march further if it be ne- 
ceſſary. 


Be fore 
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Before you encamp, draw up 
your army, poſt your guards, de- 
tach your parties, reconnoitre the 
poſts you would take poſſeſſion 
of: when that is done, pitch your 
tents, ſend out for ſtraw and fo- 
rage, and take notice of the mo- 
tions of the enemy. Endeavour 
always to encamp in a plain, 
which is not commanded by a 
high ground, nor ſo low as to be 
liable to inundations; where you 
may have water, wood, and fo- 
rage : and take care to make ſuch 
communications between regiment 
and regiment, and front and rear 
line, that the whole army may 
ſuſtain one another in caſe of an 
attack, 

The diſtance between front and 
rear line muſt be at leaſt three 
hundred paces. „ 

If there be a wood, you muſt 
either cut it down or burn it, and 

C4 leave 
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leave nothing in the way but what 
may tend to your own ſecurity. 


Retrenchments. 


You muſt begin to make them 
as ſoon as you have ſufficiently 
reconnoitred the ground. The 
more the country is covered, the 
more they ſhould advance. 

Far from the enemy, you can- 
ton your troops in villages. The 
head quarters ſhould be as near 
the centre as may be, There are 
to be your ſutlers, who do not 
depend on any particular regi- 
ment, and thoſe who are ap- 

inted to receive orders. 

The place of arms of all quar- 
ters, 1s to be in the rear of the 
village in the night, and in the 
tront by day. 

The infantry ſhut up the ave- 
nue to their quarters with bar- 

riers, 
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riers, wheel-carriage, chevaux de 
triſe, or great trees. 

The horſe do the ſame ; but 
take care to have proper openings 
ready, in order to put themſelves 
the more eaſily in order of battle. 

You appoint them by billets 
their ſeveral poſts, the places 
where they are to ſcout out for 
intelligence, and the ſeveral routs 
and diftrifts your parties are to 
take: and if by them, or other- 
wiſe, you have reaſon to fear an 
attack, your men muſt lie on their 
arms all night. 

Your artillery, with a ſufficient 
guard, muſt be near the head 
quarters, either in or near a vil- 
lage well covered with waggons, 
chevaux de friſe, trees felled, or 
a moraſs or other difficult ground 
before it. If theſe are wanting, 
ſecure it well by a good intrench- 
ment, | EY, 

For 
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For the ſecurity of the quar- 
ters, you mult poſt ſentinels thir- 
ty paces onc before the other, at 
two hundred paces advanced into 
the country ; and let them be vi- 
ſited carefully by the rounds. 

Send out your ſcouts, or ſpies, 
and parties; and let your advan- 
ced guards defend themſelves vi- 
gorouſly againſt all who attack 
them. 

In caſe of an alarm, ſound boots 
and ſaddles, beat to arms, and be 
alert: and at night viſit often and 
carefully your out-poſts, vedets, 
and ſentinels, eſpecially thoſe who 
are near the avenues to your quar- 
ters. 

If your parties or ſcouts diſco- 
ver the enemy without being diſ- 
covered, they fend a trooper full 
gallop to give notice of it to the 
General, 
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If they are diſcovered, then 
they are to fire ſome ſhots, to give 
notice to the ſentinels who are 
poſted in the avenues to the quar- 
ters; and if they are too far off, 
they may give notice by fires or 
imoak they make for that pur- 
pole. 

Far from the enemy, if you 
ind they have a deſign to attack 
your quarters, prevent and fatigue 
them, by giving them frequent 
alarms. 

You may ſecretly poſt your 
troops in foine ſtrong ground, by 
which they are to paſs; and they 
unexpectedly finding you ſo poſt- 
ed, will be diſconcerted; and 
when they would retire, you pre- 
lent yourſelf in good order, take 
the advantage of their ſurprize, 
fall on and rout them. 


Ex a . — 
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Exactitude. 


You cannot be too careful of 
the watch- word, rounds, patrolls, 
ſpies, and parties ; of the preſer- 
vation of your ammunition ; to 
try the waters leſt they ſhould be 
poiſoned ; and to prevent the ene- 
my's cutting them off. 

Take care there be no fortified 
towns, garriſons, or poſts in your 
rear, that may endanger or diſturb 
vour convoys coming to your 


camp; but that the roads may be 


made tafe and eaſy for the ſutlers 
and merchants to bring neceſſaries 


| thither: and if your magazines 


or towns from whence you draw 
your proviſions be far from your 
camp, ſecure the roads by ſeveral 
good detachments poſted at con- 
renient diſtances for that pur- 
pole. 

d Gaming, 
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Gaming, whoring, and exceſ- 
ve drinking ſhould be prevented 
as much as poſſible. | 

All horſes, or other prize taken 
from the enemy, ſhould not be 
ſuffered to be fold out of the 
camp. 


Forage. 


You muſt order your foragers 
out at different times, and to dif- 
tcrent places, that your enemy 
may be leſs prepared to diſturb 
them. Begin by foraging in the 
moſt diſtant places, and end with 
thoſe neareſt you, eſpecially when 
you expect to ſtay long in a camp: 
and ſend out good eſcorts both of 
horſe and foot with them, to pro- 
tect them, and prevent their plun- 
dering the country, which theſe 
fellows are too apt to do. 


Guards, 
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Guards, Alarms, and partiſan 
Parties. 


Your guards muſt mount at 
break of day, or cloſe of the even- 
ing, according to the neceſſities of 
your camp, eſpecially towards the 
enemy; and likewiſe on your ar- 
tillery, bread-waggons, provoſts, 
quarter and rear guard, general 
otfcers, and at your public mar- 
ket. 

The alarm is given by the fire 
of a certain number of cannon, 
known to your army; or by ſig- 
nals of fire or ſnoak from the 
tops of the higheſt grounds in 
your front. 

In the day-time you order your 
parties for intelligence to keep on 
the high grounds, in the night in 
the buttoms. They are likewiſe 
to ſcout on the great roads, and 

near 
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near where roads meet; and, if 
poſſible, to diſcover without be- 
ing diſcovered. For the ſecurity 
of your camp, you muſt have a 
picket guard of ten men per com- 
pany, or more. 


Obſervations. 


If you think of ſtaying in your 
camp, give a juſt proportion of 
ground to every battalion and ſqua- 
dron. 

If your troops are canton'd or 
in quarters, the places ſhould be 
large enough to hold them conve- 
niently, but not too wide to be 
defended. Let their quarters be 
near each other, for their mutual 
defence. c 

Your vedets or out- ſentinels ot 
horſe muſt not be too far from 
each other; and part, at leaſt, of 
the grand guard, from whence 
they 
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they are detached, ſhould always 
be mounted. 

In a large and open country 
your vedets muſt be poſted in a 
half- circle in the front of your 
quarters, and keep moving conti- 
nually towards each other, and 
not ſuffer any ſtranger to come 
near them, and ſtop all paſſengers 
till it be known who they are. 

Have always detachments of 
cavalry abroad, to give notice of 
any appearance of the enemy, to 
ſtop their incurſions, take their 
parties, harrais and diſturb their 
convoys, or cut off their provi- 
ions. | 

If a great body of the enemy's 
troops appear, your advanced 
guards mult retire to cloſe ground, 
tlie better to ſuſtain their attack; 
and immediately ſend notice of 
it to the General. 


Forti- 
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Fortifications of a Camp. 


A camp cannot be too well ſe- 
cured or detended : for which rea- 
{on encamp as often as you can 
under the cannon of fortified pla- 
ces; or ſtrengthen your camp ſo, 
that the troops may be ſafe, 

A camp is fortified with good 
intrenchments, redoubts, ſmall 
forts, tenailles, horn-works, ad- 
vanced foſſes, which are very uſe- 
ful, or other works, agreeable to 
the ground, the number of your 
troops, and importance of the 


It ſhould be environ'd with 
good deep foſſes and parapets, with 
ſaliant angles at proper diſtances 
that flank each other, and may 
ſerve for a place of arms. 

Let there always be a fortreſs 
near your camp if you can: take 

D po!- 
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poſſeſſion of the rivers, high 


grounds, and paſſes which are 
near you. Above all things en- 
camp near a river, for the conve- 
nience of your men and horſe, 
and let it cover one of your flanks; 
and keep an open communica- 
tion, for the joining your troops, 
and the carriage of things neceſ- 
fary. | | 
Take care that the bridges you 
have croſs this river may not be 
broke down by the enemy's can- 
non or otherwiſe: and prevent 
their being burnt by the enemy's 
ſending down the ſtream fire- 
boats, burning-floats, &c. 


Of Bottles. 


There are two ſorts of battles, 

a general or particular engage- 
ment : the general battle, where 
the whole army is engaged; or 
parti- 
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particular, where only a part is in 
action. But as they differ only 
in the number of troops, the me- 
thods are the ſame. 


In the firſt place then, a Ge- 


neral ſhould be provided with eve- 
ry thing neceſſary for attack or de- 
fence. He ſhould not only be 
furniſhed with what is requiſite 
for one project, but have every 
neceſſary at hand for any caſe 
which may happen: for ſituation 
changes, the enemy make move- 
ments which you did not expect, 
and there may be many accidents 
which you could not prevent, and 
therefore you muſt have remedies 


at hand. 


General Battles. 


The cauſe of general battles is 
either the hopes of victory; the 
neceſſity you are under to relieve 

D 2 a place 
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a place beſieged; the want of pro- 


viſions; ſuch an ardour and cou- 
rage in your troops as cannot ea- 
fily be reſtrained ; a conſiderable 
reinforcement which the enemy 

may ſoon have, and which may 
make them much ſuperior to you ; 
ſome happy conjuncture which 
the enemy's motion may give you, 
as the paſſing of a river, or when 
their forces are weakened or ſepa- 
rated. 

The occaſions which oblige you 
to avoid a battle are, firſt, when 
there is little to be got, and a great 
deal to be loſt by i:; when you 
are weaker than the enemy; when 
they are too ſtrongly poſted; 
when your troops are ſeparated ; 
when there is any miſunderſtand- 
ing among the ſuperior officers ; 
when you perceive fear or con- 
ſternation among the ſoldiers, or 


ſuſpect their fidelity; or in ſhort, 
if 


L 
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if you think you can waſte the 
enemy by delays. 

You oblige the enemy to come 
to a battle, by laying ſiege to ſome 
important place; by attacking 
them on their march; by coming 
ſuddenly upon them ; by cloſing 
them up between two armies; by 
drawing them into an ambuſcade ; 
by making a feint as if you would 
retreat; and by cutting off their 
proviſions. 

You cut off or prevent their 
proviſions, by driving into your 
ſtrong places all the cattle, forage, 
and grain of the country; by 
burning and laying waſte all the 
country from whence they draw 
their forage and ſubſiſtence ; by 
ſurprizing their convoys, burning 
their magazines, and taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of all ſtrong poſts and paſſes 
near them. 


D 3 The 
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The Diſpoſition of an Army. 


You muſt chute wide and open 
ground, if you are ſtrong in ca- 
valry; and cloſe and narrow, if 
your ſtrength be in your foot. 

Reconnoitre well your ground, 
and know the ſpace the move- 


ments you deſign to give your ar- 


my will take u 
Each general officer ſhould aſ- 


fiſt at the council of war, and be 


well informed of the General's 
deſigns, the incans he intends to 
uſe, and the retreat he chuſes ; 
which ihould be always well ſe— 


cured, in caſe you ſhouid loſe the 


battle. | 

He mnit make good ule of his 
troops, according as time and 
place offers, and not ſuffer them 
to he idle. 


Wind, 
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Wind, duſt, rain, the ſun, foggs, 
are things that may be ſerviceable 
to you; but you muſt not truſt 
to them too much, they being li- 
able to change. 

Hollow ways and moraſles in 
your front may be of great uſe. 
You fend out troops advanced be- 
fore them, who may hide them- 
{elves from the enemy; and when 
they approach, your troops retire 
by paſſages made on purpoſe, you 
employ them elſewhere, and the 
enemy's troops remain uſeleſs on 
that fide. 

Poſt your beſt troops on your 
wings. 

Cover your flanks, or at leaſt 
your front wings, with an impe- 
netrable ſituation, as a moraſs, a 
river, a mountain; or fortify it 
with your chevaux de friſe, wag- 
gons, great trees cut down, and 
the like: and if one wing has mo- 

„ raſſes 
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raſſes or very ſtrong ground before 
it, you may ſend the greateſt part 
of your cavalry to the other wing. 

Let your infantry and cavalry 
be ſo diſpoſed, as to be able to 
ſupport and reinforce one another, 
according as you have more of 
one than the other: and obſerve 
to mix ſome foot by platoons with 
your horſe. 

Appoint general officers to be 
on the wings, in the centre, and 
every where if you can, even in 
the rear, to animate and rally thoſe 
who give way. 

Be ſure to have a good reſerve, 
to return to the charge, and ſup- 
port the broken troops. That ar- 
my who keeps moſt troops toge- 
ther at the end of a battle is al- 
ways victorious. The troops of 
reſerve ate poſted in the rear of 
the infantry in the centre: they 
are of uſe to ſupport the troops 
who give way, to poſſeſs the 

ground 
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ground the others have loſt, and 
to march to any place where the 
General thinks they may be 
wanted. 

You divide your artillery, and 
poſt your cannon where you think 
they may do molt execution; and 
avoid halting under the cannon of 
the enemy : or if you are obliged 
to it, it 1s no diſgrace, but pru- 
dent, to order your men to lie 
on their arms, in rank and file; 
it may fave the lives of many 
men, and they can get up in an 
inſtant when commanded. 

You ſhould poſt good markſ- 
men, to take off the General or 
priacipal officers of the enemy. 
But this murdering manner is ſel- 
dom followed, and ſhould have 
no place in a generous war. 

When you command brave 
and faithful foldiers, you ſhould 
not let the chance of war depend 


ON 
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on a ſingle battle. But if you 
ſuſpect your troops, and you ate 
obliged to fight, let them know 
they muſt conquer or die. 

Begin by endeavouring to take 
ſome priſoners and examine them, 
ſeverely, in order to get the beſt 
intelligence you can of the ſtate 
and ſituation of the enemy; but 
take but few of them, leſt they 
encumber you in time of battle. 

When it is reſolved to fight the 
enemy, your troops ſhould be 
weakeſt where the ground is 
ſtrongeſt; and ſtrongeſt, eſpecially 
in cavalry, where the ground 1s 


openeſt.* 


* This was practiſed by the Duke of 
Atarlberough at the battle of Ramillics, 
who finding his right wing had ſtrong 
ground before it, drew off the Engl:/b ca- 
valry to reinforce his left wing, where 
the ground was open, and went thither 
himſelf, knowing that he could act there 
with greateſt advantage. 

And 
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And therefore it is of the ut- 
moſt importance for a commander 
to know well the ground between 
him and his enemy ; ſuch as mo- 
raſſes, rivers, rivulets, thick hedges, 
large ditches, &c. behind which 
the infantry only is of uſe: and 
to have near him thoſe who can 
inform him whether they are paſſ- 
able for horſe and foot, the bet- 
ter to take his advantages from 
them. 

The General is not to act by 
conſtant rules and methods, but 
to vary as he ſecs occaſion; re- 
membring what the great Turenne 
often ſaid, vis, Qu'un fot Pem- 
barraſſoit gquelquefors plus qu un 
pabile homme : That a blockhead 
had ſometimes perplexed him 
more than an able General. 1 

As ſoon as a General has an 
opportunity of giving the enemy 
battle to advantage, he ſhould do 


it 
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it immediately if he has day- light 
for it. This gives ſpirit to his 
men, and fear to the enemy, and 
prevents their intrenching them- 
ſelves.“ | 

In good ſucceſs puſh the ad- 
vantages as far as you poſlibly 
can: in bad, find all the reme- 
dies in your power. 

A General is more to be eſteem- 
ed for preſerving a country after 
the loſs of a battle, than he is who 
gains it, and does not know how 
to make uſe of the advantages 
of it. 


* Doawert was attacked the very day 
we marched to it. The battle of Ra- 
millies began almoſt as ſoon as we had 
fight of the enemy. At Oudenarde we 
paſſed the Scheld and began the battle the 
{ame day : and the Duke would have done 
the ſame thing at Malplaguet, but that he 
choſe to ſtay for the 12000 men from 


T curnay, 
Actions 
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Actions ought more to be 
prized for theit conſequences than 
for themſelves. In field ex 
tions it is impoſſible exactly to 
preſcribe to an army or ſeparate 
body how to govern itſelf in each 
action, becauſe every different mo- 
tion of the enemy, and the vari- 
ous accounts a man has of them, 
ought to make him alter his mea- 
ſures; and there is no giving a 
commander other than general 
rules, the reſt depending on his 
own conduct and behaviour of his 
troops. 

When a man boaſts of never 
having committed errors in war, 
it is a ſign he has not been long a 
general officer. 

If your army is ſuperior to the 
enemy in goodneſs, ſpirit or num- 
ber, it is beſt to attack them in 
the morning: you have the whole 
day to drive them before you, and 


2 make 
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make your advantage of the vi- 
ctory. But if there be a neceſſi- 
ty of giving them battle in other 
circumſtances, do it in the even- 
ing: if your army is victorious, it 
is well; if not, you have the night 
to favour your retreat. 

Remember always to begin the 
attack, and keep your fire till the 
enemy have given theirs; * then 
march briſkly up with recovered 
arms, and you will find they will 
fly before you. When you have 
gained the battle, keep moving 
afrer the enemy, and ſend a good 
body of light horſe and huſlars to 
continue in ſight of them. This 
keeps up their fear, not knowing 
but your whole army 1s at hand; 
and thus they may abandon a 


* To this method our victories, under 
the conduct of his Grace the Duke of 
Marileraugb, were greatly owing. 


2 whole 
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whole country to you,“ if no fer- 
tified town or river is in your way; 
and if the latter, you may drive 
many of the enemy into it, take 


their baggage, and it may be their 
cannon. 

After the battle is gained, and 
the enemy fly before you, forget 
not to ſend bodies of horſe imme- 
diately to ſummon + the towns to 


* The French, by thus keeping up their 
fright after the battle of Rarmilhes, left a 
teitile rich country to us, with many large 
and populous towns, Levain, Bruſſels, 
Ghent, Bruges, Mechlin, Antwerp, &c. 

+ Dendermond would have fallen into 
our hands with the other towns after this 
battle, if it had been immediately ſum- 
moned ; for the people ot that place de- 
clared they expeQed it every moment, 
and had their keys ready to have opened 
their gates to us. This place foon after 
obl:ged us to blockade it, and at length to 
torm the ſiege, and raiſe our batteries, &c. 
| but it ſurrender'd priſoners of war, with- 


out firing a cannon, or throwing one 
bomb among them. 


ſur- 
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ſurrender which the enemy leave 
behind them; and leave ſmall 


detachments at the roads leading 
ro them, to prevent your ſtrag- 
glers from miſtaking their way, 
and being taken by their garri- 
ſons. 

When a project of importance 
is to be executed, chuſe the com- 
mander you think beſt qualified 
for it“; and as duty is done by 
ſeniority and rotation, ſend thoſe 
officers who are before him on 
other commands, to prepare the 
way for the officer you have your 
eye on. Thus will your ſchemes 
proſper, and your officers jealouſy 
of your partiality be prevented ; 
for it is highly neceſſary that all 
Generals and officers ſhould gain 


* This was conſtantly Prince Engene's 
method. 
the 
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the eſteem of their inferiors,* 
If it is neceſſary to intrench a 
poſt of great uſc to your army, 
Ire that it be done effectually, that 
your fofle be large and deep, that 
your works be ſtcep and give a 
00d flank fire, that you be well 
itockaded and palifaded: make 
advanced foſſes and out-works if 
you have time; and in a word 
make it defenſible againſt the 
whole force of the enemy, till 
your army can come to your re- 
lief; and have good communica- 
tion with them by leveral bridges 

over the rivers between you, F 
It 


* 'T 1 "11 VI. arſhal Tenne, without 
D: 7 1 or regard 10 teniority, gave 
(hui the command of a wing at the bat- 
le = Dunkirh. See St. £41 :mmnd's Eu- 
logium on Marſhal Tru en.. 

+ Had this been dos c, oro had not 
been brufque 1 and carried by lars at the 
firit af} ault, à vaſt train ot f artillery and 
an immenſe quantity of ammunition and 
Proviitis tagen, the towns of Davos 


Ft b «190% 4 
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If a river is between you and 
the enemy, in the field, or in 
winter - quarters, and they have the 
poſſeſſion of the bridges over it, 
ſend a ſmall guard of horſe every 
twenty-four hours to watch them, 
and give you intelligence it any 
bodies of men are coming over, 
that you may not be ſurprized.“ 


and Qucſnei loſt, Boucham beſieged and 
taken,” and the French from a defenſive 
become an offenſive army. And thovgh 
the Zrityh troops, by order of the ill- 
advited Queen, fatally withdrew from their 
faithful allies, yer had this poſt of Denine 
been as well fortified, as it then would 
have been defended, Villar would never 
have attempetd it; or if he had, Prince 
Eugenc's army might have had time enough 
to come to its relief. But it was our miſ- 
fortune at that place, to have but one 
bridge of boats over the river between us 
and Prince Fugene's army, which broke 
during the action. 

Had this been done by Villur, Cre- 
mona had not been ſurpriſed, and he taken ; 
nor would Breg/ts probably have loſt his 
reputation, 

It 
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Tt is not always neceſſary to 
fight in two lines with a corps de 
icterve ; for if the enemy be more 
numerousthan vou, and the ground 
open, fo that they may out- flank 
you, care muſt be taken to extend 
vour front (though you fight in 
one line) equal to the front of the 
enemy: but if your right and left 
wing be well covered with rivers, 
moraſſes, thick woods, or other 
ſtrong ground, your front need 
o:.1y to extend to them; the reſt 
ot your troops ſhould be diſpoſed 
HY as beſt to tupport the front line, 
or to force the enemy where the 
ground 1s openeſt. 

When you attack, march up 
to the enemy with as quick a 
pace as good order will allow : 
It gives ſpirit to your troops, and 
tear to the enemy: a flow motion 
allows too much time ſor reflection, 
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damps their courage, “ and expo- 
ſes them too much to the enemy's 
fire. But take care to march in 
even front. 

When your troops are inferior 
in number and goodneſs, chuſe to 
give your enemy battle in ſtrong 
or cloſe ground; ii you are ſupe- 
rior, in as open ground as poſſi- 
ble. | 

It you command a body 
foot in a plain, and are like to be 
attacked by a ſuperior number of 
horſe, throw your foot into a 
ſquare ; let your officers and ſer- 
jeants be in the front ranks on 
each ſide, with their pikes and 
halberts ready to preſent to the 
enemy; the ſoldiers with their 
bayoneis fixed, cloſing their ranks 


* This maxim is taken from Flard, 
and feems not a bad one: the French pra- 


ctiſe it, but the Germans and Flanders 
march with a ſlow pace, 


and 
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and files, ſo as to make the whole 
body as compact as the uſe of 
their arms will allow. Thus 
march, and thus receive the ene- 
my's charge, who will ſoon re- 
ſpect and grow weary of having 
to do with you.* 

Chevaux de friſe are of great 
ife on the above and many other 


* Charles XII, the brave King of Swe- 
en, with 80009 horſe, himſelt at the head 
of them, attacked a body of between five 
and fix thouſand Saxm foot, commanded 
by General Schulenburg in the plains of 
Poland, drawn up in one ſquare body, 
He firſt gave a furious charge to one front 
only, and was gallantly repulſed : after 
that the King attacked every iront at 
once with the greateſt vigour, but was 
again beaten off, This gave the King 
and his cavalry enough of it; and Schu- 
len ling by the favour of the night paſted 
a riv alet; and leaving ſome foot i in a mill, 
the nie of which ſtopt the enemy, he 
made a ſaſe retreat, 


E 3 occa- 
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occaſions. * The Ruſſians never 
march without them; though if 
the ot make a clole compact 
body, and a good front every way, 
they necd them not; for we have 
otter ſecn large bodies of cavalry 
pay great teſpect to leis bodies of 
toot, and let them march quietly. 
eff, without rilquing their lives, 
er (Iich is almott as dear to 
them) their horſes. 
Have vour eye on the enemy's 
mc0ons in time of battle; if they 
draw off troops from one win 
to reinforce the other, do ſo too; 
or immediately attack the wea- 
xened wing, it the ground per- 


* The Duke of 17airllar:4o5 thought 
his army fo ſuperior to the enemy, that 
he never encumber'd his ſoldiers with 
them: though it ſeems abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry chat an army which acts on the defen- 


ive thould Le carefully provided with 
them, 


mits; 
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mits; if not, be always ſtrongeſt 
where the ground is openeſt, and 
intermix bodies of foot with (or 
have them at hand to ſupport) 
your cavalry on your wings.“ 

There is nothing ſo weak as 
the flank or rear of cavalry: if 
they are thus attacked, they make 
no reſiſtance; but bodies of foot 
can make a reſpectable front eve- 
ry way. 

Cavalry ſhould always attack 
iword in hand: there is little hope 
from thoſe who begin with the 
fire of their carabines. + There- 

tore 


Prince Eugene found the comfort of 
his being ſuſtained by his foot on the 
right wing ot his army, at the battle of 
Blenheim. 

+ As the French did when we paſs'd 
their lines in Flanders. Filard (avs, that 
in. the next war he hopes to ſee a General 
who will have weight and good ſenſe 
enough to throw away the carabine as A 
very ulcleſs inftrument. It will then ſoon 
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fore their ſwords ſhould have 
weizht and length, be of the beſt 
metal, and a full yard in the 
blade, As this is the weapon moſt 
to be depended on, they cannot 
be too well choſen, 

In cpen countries, like Hau- 
vin, you muſt have large bodies 
of cavalty. In woody countries, 
as America ; or hilly, as Swe/zer- 
(217, Wales, and the Highlands 
of Scotland cavalry is of little 
ute. 

Whoa your wings are in the 
air, that is, when they have no 
cover, and may be attacked in 
5ink, the utual method has been 
10 draw your wheel-carriages, cut 

wn trees, and plant chevaux de 

e on the wings. By theſe you 


be cen, f:is he, that he does bis e. unitry 
tC J4s ereice, bu 00 liging the cavalry 10 
e ang in hand, Which s the way 
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make as good a cover as you can: 
but remember, Where your wings 
are expoſed, the beſt method is 
to ſtrengthen your flanks with 
good bodies of foot,“ which alone 
are capable of reſiſting the efforts 
of horſe, or the torrent with which 
they drive your broken ſquadrons. 

Your centre ſhould likewiſe be 
well ſupported ; for an army bro- 
ken in the centre we may pro- 
nounce defeated, and the battle 
irrecoverably loſt. 

General officers ſhould kcep 
the polts aſſigned them, or which 
their rank gives them ; and not 
leave them, to go where their cu- 
riolity or a diſtant fire invites 
them; and to have it ſaid in print, 
Such a one was every where: 
when really they ſhould remem- 


* The wings being thus ſecured, there 
tele to fear, though you ſhould be out- 
flank'd by the enemy's ſquadrons, 

ber, 
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ber, that he that is every where 
is no where; and that he is the 
beſt officer, who is found where 
the duty of his poſt requires his 
preſence. 

As every thing depends upon 
the ſtrength and good reſiſtance 
of the front line, it ſhould be 
made much ſtronger than the ſe- 
cond; and therefore care ſhould 
be taken to have good bodics of 
foot in the rear of both wings of 
horſe, and in the rear of the cen- 
tre and both wings of foot. 

Horſe ſhould never be ſent a- 
gainſt an enemy, without a pro- 
portionable body of foot for their 
ſupport.* 

* General TTullis found the inconveni- 
ence of this at the late affair of Cru, 
where he marched againit the Turks with 
the greateſt part of his cavalry, and had 
only eighteen companies of grenadiers to 
ſuſtain him. The conſequence was à de- 
feat, which was followed by an ignomi- 
nious Peace. b 

I Never 
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Never begin the attack with 
part of your army, if the reſt are 
not at hand to ſuſtain you. 

Never give the command of a 
briſk and important attack to a 
flow Officer. 

When horſe are ſent to attack 
the rear of a retreating army which 
is near you, let them take foot be- 


hind them. They ſhould not 


grumble at it, for they will find 
great uſe and comfort from them.“ 


Take 


* For want of this, horſe have, in 
ſight of the enemy's rear, opt ſhort, 
cried out for the foot, and halted till they 
came up; by which time the enemy had 


retreated a good way: the horſe again 


maicl'd after them, came up with them, 
ſtopt ſhort, and call'd out for the foot as 
before; and at length, after receiving a 
fire from a very ſmall body of the ene- 
my's foot, they retired and purſued no 
farther: when, had they taken infantry 
behind them, it would probably have ſtopt 
the enemy, and brought on a general en- 


gagement: 
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Take care in all ſtrong or in- 
cloſed ground to make large open- 
ings in the hedges, on the flanks 
of cach regiment, that the batta- 
lions may have a free and eaſy 
Communication with each other 
trom right to left of your army. 

Avoid encamping in ſwampy 
bottoms, or where great torrents 
of water from haſty rains may 
{weep away the baggage, forage, 
and tents of the army, 

Be fure let your camp have the 
advantage of water, for the health 
and convenience of your men and 
ho:ſe: a good river in front or 
ttank will ſtrengthen your camp, 
and refreſh both. 


gagement: which was what the Duke of 
A larlbzrough intended when he detached 
Count // from his camp at Mel, but 
this method of taking foot 2 croupe Was 
not once practifed by our army during 
the late war in {and rs, 


Keep 
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Keep your camp clean, and or- 
der the malefactors of each regi- 
ment to bury all dead horſes, dogs, 
Sc. that are found in front or rear 
of their regiment.* 


When you are near the enemy, 
and reſolve rather to fight than 


quit your camp, chuſe the ground, 
and be ready in an inſtant to form 
in order of battle on it; and that, 
before the enemy can come up to 


you, ＋ 
Try and reconnoitre well, and 
as ſoon as poſſible, the rivers, ri- 


* This method muſt not be ordered 
among the Germans; for he that does but 
touch one of thele dead animals, or even 
the rope that draws it, is ſo contamina- 
ted in their opinion, that no officer or 
ſoldier will eat or drink with him ever 
after. Therefore there are perſons ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe, with whom the 
ſoldiery will have no commerce, 

T The French neglected this raterial 
maxim at Blenheim, 


vulcts, 
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vulets, moraſſes, ditches, c. which 
are between you and che enemy; 
and prevent as much as you can 
their doing it.“ 

Always endeavour to be maſter 
of the bridges between you and 
the enemy, and ſecure each head 
of them, with good works well 
guarded ; and encamp not too far 
trom them. 

+ It before a battle you judge 
it neceſſary to take poſſeſſion of 
the villages in your front, let then 
not be much advanced or too far 
from vou, but rather in a line 
with vour front. Open their flanks 
largely, and make good commu- 
nications within, that you may 
ſuſtain them, and they within, 
one the other. 


* The French allo neglected this before 
the battle of Pleubeim. 
The neglcct ot tius loſt the battles 
of StnFarda in Ital, as Fruquizre thinks. 
Leave 
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Leave nothing for chance to do, 
but what wiſdom cannot effect. 

Let no inferior officer officiouſly 
attack any poſt or part of the ene- 
my's army without orders, 

If you find it difficult to diſ- 
lodge an enemy from an advan- 
tagcous poſt, ſend ſome troops 
with trumpets and drums into the 
incloſed ground on their flank or 
rear: their ſounding and beating 
2 march will often make them 
believe they are to be attacked 
there, as well as in front, and ſo 
cauſe them to quit their poſt.* 

It the enemy lay ſiege to an 
important place, do not attempt 
the raiſing it, till by the length of 
the ſiege, fatigue, death, and de- 
ſertion, which is frequent on theſe 
occaſions, the enemy's army is 


flened and diſpirited. 


* Sec Rampay's Turenne, Vol. I. p. 38. 
| And 
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And to approach their army, 
and be afterwards forced to retire, * 
would be attended with very il 
conſequences both to your army 
and town beſieged. 

If you reſolve to beſiege a place 
where the enemy's army may poſ- 
ſibly cut off your proviſions and 
communication with your maga- 
Zines, take care before you open 
your trenches, to be well provided 
with all neceſſaries for the dura- 
tion of the whole ſiege. + 

When you detach from one 
wing to ſtrengthen and make a 


* As the French did both at the ſiege 

Lie and Barchain laſt war. 

- If the commun cation with Englund 
by. the wa of Ojt: Ad had rot furniſhed 
to the ſiege of £L , WE mult inf. Il. bly 
have been obliged to raiſe it. 

f e ore tays, that Lrxembourg at 
the battle of ' Fel perce:ving that the 
march of the cavalry of his left wing was 
hid from / aire, erew them up on the 
Rank of the enemy's 15 W wing, attack'd, 


4 had an ez ſy vict: 15 


grand 
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grand effort with the other, if poſ- 
ſible do it ſo as that the enemy 
may not perceive it, leſt they at- 
tack immediately your weakened 
wing and defeat you, 

* When any part of the fiſt 
line is broken, the neareſt regi- 
ment of the ſecond ſhould inſtant- 
ly march up, repulſe the enemy, 
and make good the linc; and give 
ume to the broken regiments or 
ſquadrons to form in their room. 
But it too often happens, for want 
of courage or pretence of mind, 
that the firſt: overſet of a part of 
the front line ſtrikes a terror in the 
iccond, who initead of ſuſtaining 
gallantly, look on all as loſt, and 
fly before they have ſtruck ſtroke ; 
when, it they would but conſi- 


* This was gallantly done by Medavi 
againſt the Landgrave of Heſſe, as Feu- 
qu1ere favs, at the battle of Cafligliane in 


1506. 
F der, 
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der, that if the attacks, however 
briſk and ſucceſsful on the front 
line, were well ſupported and re- 
pulſed by troops of the fecond, 
it is odds but the enemy, ſeeing 
your bravery and reſiſtance, and 
their firſt fire and ſpirit ſpent, will 
give way, get a panic, and leave 
the victory to you, as they did at 
Ramillees. 

Conſider well before you come 
to an engagement with the ene- 
my, the ſituation and circumſtan- 
ces of their army; and whether 
you may not gain more by tem- 
poriting, cutting off their provi- 
tions, or otherwiſe diſtreſſing them, 
than by giving them battle, and 
the chance of a victory over you. 

If their means of continuing 
the war be ſcanty, and yours o- 
therwiſe, it is beſt to dally with 
them, and come to nothing deci- 
ſive, though your army ſhould be 


ſupe- 
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ſuperior. Want of forage, bread, 
or other neceſſaries, will often ob- 
lige an enemy to quit their camp, 
when your whole force could nut 
have done it. 

If you chuſe to give the ene- 
my battle, let the circumſtances 
of it be ſuch, that if you loſe it, 
it may not be deciſive on your 
part, but may be ſo to the enemy 
if you gain it; and never give or 
engage in battle, but when there 
is much more to be gained by vi- 
ctory, than loſt by being beaten, 

Always encamp your army, if 
ncar the enemy, in the manner 
you intend they ſhall fight. 

When an enemy would attack 
you, and you have rivers, rivulets, 
or moraſſes, c. before you, draw 
up your army ſo near them, as 


* This was always Prince Eagene's 
maxim during his wars in {a/y. 


F 2 that 
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that if they paſs, they may not 
have room or time to form, but 
be overſet and driven into them 
as faſt as they come over.“ 

If your right wing beat the 
enemy's left, ſo as that they break 
and fly before you, and ſeem to 
be quite routed, yet purſue them 
not too far, but with your troops 
in good order wheel to the left, 
and charge the remaining enemy 
in flank, "whilſt your left wing 18 
buſying them in front: fo will 
you eaſily defeat them. F 

A General ſhould always en- 
deavour to make his war become 
oftenlive, as ours was in Flanders. 
His troops will often be quiet in 


* Ded Tallard obſerved this method at 
Blexhem, be might have made a better 
figure in hiſtory, 
| * T here are many inſtances where bat- 


tles have beca loſt by not obſerving this 
maxim. 


their 
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their camp, while the enemy are 
inſecure and harraſſed. 

A commander in chief ſhould 
never be prevailed on to drink to 
excels : that might give the enc- 
my a terrible advantage over him.“ 

Prevent gaming among the 
troops as much as poſſible. Sol- 
diers have often deſerted when 
they have loſt their pay, and are 
indebted to the company, which 
gaming is frequently the cauſe of. 

+ Take care your army never 
wants bread ; other neceſſaries of 

* The Duke of 77ar{b-r:47h and Prince 


Eugene were remarkably ſober men Sce 
E defeat 1 His ae of wine 
Kam * s Tuwernc, Vol. II.; 

If the Lmpercr's army is applied 
with bread, little other care is taken of 
their ſubkibence. Their ſoldiers lay, that 
it they have their full allowance of br.ad, 
a little ſalt, and a pipe of tobacco, they 
lan reh ſabren, that is, go through the 

world with you; and that Acth ! is not ne- 


celiat ry tor a ſoldier. 
F life 


, 
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life will follow of courſe; for as 
all victuals in an army are paid for 
in ready money, butchers, bakers, 
wine-merchants, Sc. will flock to 
vou. But you muſt make your 
communications with your maga- 
zines as ſecure as poſſible, and 
have them in more places than 
one, that if one ſhould be cut off, 
others may ſupply you. 

It promiſes great advantages to 
his Majeſty's ſervice, that ſoldiers 
ſhould be ſuffered to liſt for five 
or {even years, as the officer and 
they can agree; and at the expi- 
ration of that time, they, return- 
ing the inliſting money, and clear- 
ing all debts due to the company, 
to be freely diſcharged if they de- 
ſire it. This would make recruit- 
ing eaſy, and many of the diſ- 
charged ſoldiers would return a- 
gain to the ſervice when wanted, 
or give a good opinion of a lol 

| dier's 
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dier's life to the young fellows in 
the countries they retire to. The 
ſame thing might do well in the 
ſea-ſervice. 

It is of the greateſt importance 
that your ſoldiers be inſtructed in 
the beſt and moſt adroit method 
of loading and firing their fire- 
locks. Without this their manu- 
al exerciſe 1s but ornament and 
ſhew. The French do not cut 
che neck from their ball, but tie 
their cartridge to it as it comes 
trom the mold: the paper being 
thin, when the cartridge is un- 
capp'd and put into the barrel, the 
bullet at the end of it, by a ſtamp 
of the piece, and the weight of 
the ball, drives down the paper, 
fo that the firelock is charged and 
wadded expeditiouſly, and with- 
out drawing the rammer. This 
ſeems worthy of imitation, 
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life will follow of courſe; for as 
all victuals in an army are paid for 
| in ready money, butchers, bakers, 
| wine-merchants, &c. will flock to 
| you. But you muſt make your 
| communications with your maga- 
| Zines as ſecure as poſſible, and 
| have them in more places than 
| one, that if one ſhould be cut off, 
| others may ſupply you. 

| It promiſes great advantages to 
 d his Majeſty's ſervice, that ſoldiers 
| ſhould be ſuffered to liſt for five 
or ſeven years, as the officer and 
they can agree ; and at the expi- 
ration of that time, they, return- 
ing the inliſting money, and clear- 
1 ing all debts due to the company, 
| to be freely diſcharged if they de- 


fire it. This would make recruit- 
ing eaſy, and many of the diſ- 
charged ſoldiers would return a- 
gain to the ſervice when wanted, 
or give a good opinion of a lol 

dier's 
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dier's life to the young fellows in 
the countries they retire to, The 
ſame thing might do well in the 
ſea-ſervice. 

It is of the greateſt importance 
that your ſoldiers be inſtructed in 
the beſt and moſt adroit method 
of loading and firing their fire- 
locks. Without this their manu- 
al exerciſe 1s but ornament and 
ſhew. The French do not cut 
the neck from their ball, but tie 
their cartridge to it as it comes 
from the mold: the paper being 
thin, when the cartridge 1s un- 
capp'd and put into the barrel, the 
bullet at the end of it, by a ſtamp 
of the piece, and the weight of 
the ball, drives down the paper, 
ſo that the firelock is charged and 
wadded expeditiouſly, and with- 
out drawing the rammer. This 
ſeems worthy of imitation. 
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/ 
In order to give the ſoldiers a a 
warm heart for their King and 
Country's ſervice, the colonel 
ſhould take care that the chaplain 
preach at leaſt four times in the 
year to the regiment, if the com- 
panies can conveniently be aſſem- 
bled; and his ſermons always to 
ſet forth the great bleſſings this 
nation enjoys under a Proteſtant 
King and family, the danger and 
cruelty of Popery and ſlavery, if 
ever the enemies to our preſent 
happy eſtabliſhment ſhould pre- 
vail; to exhort them to fight man- 
fully in defence of their Religion 
and Liberty; and to pray with 
warm hearts for his Majeſty and 
royal family before their ſermons. 
* At the ſame time that you 
are cbliged to puniſh your ſol- 
diers 
* In the Military Maxims and Politi- 


cal Reflections of Santa Cruz, c. xvi. is 
this 
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diers with ſeverity, take care not 
to loſe their affections. 

Let none fear you but the ene- 
my, and the evil-doers : get that 
reſpect from the reſt of your 
troops, which is conſiſtent with 
their love. 

See that there be ſubordination 
in your army; for he that knows 
not how to obey, will not know 
how to command. 


this note, viz, That Lucius Papirius, a 
Ryman Dictator, ſeeing his troops hated 
him on account of his great ſeverity, and 
that they hindered his gaining a victory 
over the Sammites, people of Abrizzo in 
Italy, thought it abſolutely neceſſary that 
he ſhould regain the affections of his ar- 
mv. He changed fo remarkably his con- 
duct, that lie went from barrack to bar- 
rack, and viſited the wounded ſoldiers, | 
treating every one with ſo much famili- 
arity, that he gained the love of them | 
all; which afterwards cauſed the entire | 
deſtruction of the Samnite army, who in | 
a ſecond battle were quite routed by the 
Dictator. 


Care- 
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Carefully find out and imitate 
what the ſoldiery eſteemed in your 
predeceſſor, and avoid what they 
diſliked in him. 

Let not any pique or ITY to 
your ſuperior officer divert you 
from doing all the real ſervice you 
can to your King and Country. 

Diſtribute your bounty your- 
ſelf, and let it not appear that any 
other perſon had a bend in it: but 
let puniſhments (though you or- 
der thera) ſeem to proceed from 
court-martials, or other courts of 
judicature,* 

Regulate all your actions by a 
ſtrict regard to your duty. 

Inſtead of wiſhing for a war 
that you may make a greater fi- 


* Suares ſays, that the firſt Grand Vi- 
zirs were made by Amuret, to throw the 
blame of all ſevere executions on that mi- 


niſter, and to reſerve to himſelf the ap- 


plauſe of all generous and good actions. 
gure, 
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gure, endeavour nothing ſo much 
as the good and tranquillity of 
your Country. 

Be more anxious to gain the 
love of your troops, than to heap 
up riches; and ſpare not one to 
gain the other. 

In a word, do every thing for 
the good of the ſoldier, that is 
conſiſtent with your ſervice to 
your King and Country. 

It is better to march up to the 
enemy, than to expect them; and 
endeavour to move up to them in 
good order before they are ready 
to receive you: charge them briſk- 
ly, and let your artillery keep a 
continual fire on them: attack 
their ſquadrons in flank by ſmall 
detached bodies; and never attack 
a ſquadron without breaking or 
putting it in diſorder. 

Vou muſt be ready at all times 
to ſuccour and refreſh your troops 


Who 


„ Kei 
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who ſeem to be moſt fatigued; 
and take care that thoſe who ate 
repulſed do not put your ſecond 
line into diſorder. For this end 
make large intervals in the ſecond 
line, by doubling the files of each 
battalion. 

You muſt not 3 too far 
forward, nor ſeparate your troops 
in the purſuit of the enemy, un- 
leſs the victory is fully declared 
for you; and even then it is beſt 
to keep your troops together, and 
in good order, as much as potlible. 

In the rear of the regiments 
vou poſt your ſurgeons, and ſome 
officers, to take care of the 
wounded. 

Auimate your ſoldiers with the 
love of their country and honour, 
the hopes of booty and rewards ; 
with the juſtice of your cauſe, 

and the neceſſity of fighting. 

The victory being gained, you 


turn 


—— 
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return thanks to Almighty God, 
and, if convenient, in the field of 
battle. Bury your dead, ſend your 
ſick and wounded into the hoſpi- 
tal: proclaim your victory, and 

urſue the enemy, in order to diſ- 
perſe them, hinder their joining, 
and prevent their rallying, or keep- 
ing the field; take and beſiege 

their places, ſeize their ſtrong 
_ poſts, and every thing that may 
hinder your communication with 
the country you ſerve, 

You divide in common what 
has been taken from the enemy, 
and the priſoners according to the 
tax of their ranſom. * 

If there be any priſoners of di- 
ſtinction, they are to be preſented 
to the General, who will reward 
thoſe who took them. 


* There was no tax or ranſom during 
the late war; but officers were exchanged 
for officers, and foldiers for ſoldiers, 


1 You 
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Yon give to each trooper or 
foot-ſoldier one part of the booty, 
and two to the commanding offi- 
cer of the party, over and above 
what he is entitled to by his 
rank ; to the quarter-maſter two 
parts; to a cornet or enſign three 
parts; to a lieutenant four, and to 
a captain fix parts; and thus of 
the produce of all booty taken. 

It you are beaten, aſſemble 
your troops where they may be in 
ſafety; let your militia betake 
themſclves to arms; furniſh your 
ſtrong places well, and the poſts 


and paſſes of your frontier ; break 


down your bridges; ſtop up your 
ways, by cutting, or laying great 
trees croſs them; and draw up 
your ſluices. 

Put your army immediately in 
good order, reinforce it, and de- 
mand ſaccour from your allies. 


2 Retreat. 
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Retreat. 


A fine retreat is look d on by 
many experienced officers as the 
maſter- piece of a good General; 
for which reaſon nothing ſhould 
be neglected to make it ſafe and 
honourable. 


Remember never to halt and 
ſurrender your troops to the ene- 
my, * if there is a poſſibility of 


As the troops did after their defeat at 
Aimanja: and as two battalions did to Tu- 
renne. in the night at the battle of Ner- 
lingen, though their own army was with- 
in a hundred paces of them: and as the 
two battalions du Roi did at the battle of 
Ramillies, who inflead of retreating as 
they ſafely might, threw themſelves uſe- 
leſsly into a ſmall wood, and ſtaid there 


till our column of horſe came up, and 


there was nothing for them to do but 
lurrender, as they did to me, when 1 
rode up to them to offer them quarters 
and protection. 


retreat- 
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retreating or defending yourſelf 
with ſucceſs. 

You muſt give to all your 
troops a rendezvous remote from 
the field of battle. 

After having computed the time 
neceſſary for your retreat, with 
that which the enemy will re- 
quire to come up with you, ga- 
ther your troops together, and your 
priſoners, and march to ſome 
ſtrong ground withour ſtopping. 

If you have many priſoners, ſe- 

rate them in three or four bo- 
dies, and let them march between 
the ſquadrons, without arms or 
ſpurs; and mount the chief ofti- 
cers, or thoſe who cannot walk, 
on the werſt horſes can be got for 
them. | 
If you are obliged to fight 
again, fend your priſoners and 
booty to ſome ſtrong place, with 


a ſufficient guard ; or ſend them 
be fore, 
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before, with a party in proportion 
to their number, whillt you are 
engaged with the enemy. 

Let your retreat be made by 
ways where you do not expect 
the enemy; and in your march, 
put good detachments in the 
woods, vallies, narrow paſſes, or 
other places, which may obſtruct 
the enemy in their purſuit. 

Leave three or four troopers and 
a trumpet, well mounted, at the en- 
trance of a wood, cloſe country, or 
road at the top of a high ground. 
The enemy appearing, the troopers 
ſhew themſelves, ſound their trum- 
pet, and oblige the enemy to 
march ſlowly and with precau- 
tion; and then at a certain di- 
ſtance they gallop as faſt as they 
can, and join your army. 

If the enemy get before you, 
and attack your advanced guard, 
you mult ſacrifice ſome of your 

G troops, 
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troops, who are to charge the 
enemy, whilſt the reſt of your ar- 
my marches off with the greateſt 
diligence. 

If you can be well informed, 
that the enemy's advanced guard 
has march'd with ſo much haſte, 
as not to be ſoon joined by the 
reſt of their troops, halt behind 
ſome eminence, hedge, or other 
cover d place, have your troops 
drawn up in good order, and ſud- 
denly fall on them as ſoon as they 
appear: they will be weaker than 
you, perhaps in diſorder tco, and 
you will eafily rout them. 

Do this always, when you have 
too little time for your retreat, and 
the enemy cannot come up to aſ- 
ſiſt their advanced guard; and at- 
tack them always with vigour.“ 


* Or, as the Hench call it, tete baiſſce, 


When 
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When you are weak, and 
would not riſque a battle, you ſuc- 
ceed by temporizing; by keeping 
the enemy within their own coun- 
try, and eating up their own fo- 
rage ; and if they want the means 
of ſupporting a long war, have 
few or no fortified places, and the 
country they poſſeſs is too ſmall 
to ſubſiſt their army, it is then 
their intereſt to give you battle, 
and it is yours to avoid it. 

You likewiſe may get the ad- 
vantage of the enemy by ſtarving 
them, by burning their forage and 
magazines, by laying waſte the 
country from whence they draw 
their ſubſiſtence, ſeizing their 
paſſes, breaking their bridges, and 
ſending out great parties to ſut- 
prize their foragers and convoys, 
and at the ſame time putting your 
army in order of battle, to pre- 

G 2 vent 
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vent their weakening theirs by 
ſending parties to their relief. 

Block them up in their camp 
by redoubts, ſmall forts, and poſ- 
ſeiling their paſſes, if the ſitua- 
tion of the country will permit 
you; or burn their camp by open 
force, or by people appointed for 
that purpoſe. 

To prevent the enemy's ſtarv- 
ing you, attack their ambuſhes, 
poſſeſs as much country as you 
can; make your camp ſure by 
good intrenchments and redoubts, 
which defend your avenues and 
communications; change your 
camp ; endeavour to be near the 
ſea, or a navigable river; in a 
word, be maſter of your rear, and 
have wherewith to ſubſiſt your 
army. 

You put the country under mi- 
litary execution, which refuſes to 
pay contribution ; and you oblige 

them 
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them to it by burning their coun- 
try, plundering, and taking ſome 
of the inhabitants priſoners for 
hoſtages. 

When a country is ſuſpected, 
the General muſt keep ſome of 
the principal inhabitants near him, 
under the pretence of civility. 

You ſeem ſometimes to ſhow 
fear, to give a greater confidence 
to the enemy in their own ſtrength, 
and to make them more negli- 
gent and leſs diſtruſtful of you. 

You make a feint retreat, in or- 
der to induce them to make ſome 
falſe movement, which may put 
them in a diſadvantageous ſitua- 
tion, and give you an eaſy op- 
portunity of correcting them. 

To throw a terror and conſter- 
nation into the enemy's country, 
ſeparate your troops into ſeveral 
bodies, as ſecretly as you can, to 
execute ſeveral enterprizes at the 

G 3 ſame 
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ſame time. Let it be reported 
abroad, that your troops are more 
numerous than they are; and to 
confirm that opinion, let bodies of 


them appear in ſeveral places at 
the ſame time. 


Particular Battles, and Am- 
buſcades. 


You he in ambuſh in woods, 
gardens, houſes, villages, ruins, 
_ ditches, hollow ways, and cop- 

ices. 

Poſt yourſelf ſo, as that you 
may retire by ſeveral ways, in caſe 
the enemy ſhould come with a 
ſuperior force; and coutrive it fo 


that you may quit your ambuſh 
without diſorder. 


Reconnoitre well the place you 
would chuſe for your ambuſh, 
leſt you yourſelf fall into one. 


Poſt 
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Poſt your ſentinels ſo, as that 
they may ſee without being ſeen; 
and be very alert, leſt you ſhould 
be ſurprized. Make two or three 
ambuſcades at the ſame time. 

Put all your troops in ambuſh, 
if the enemy can come at you 
only with a part of their army; 
but it they can come towards you 
with the whole, then make only 
ſmall ambuſcades. 

You let fingle people or ſmall 
parties paſs without ſhewing your- 
telves, when you expect ſome 
more conſiderable ſtroke ſhall of- 
fer: but if they diſcover you, 
they mult be ſtopp'd, and taken 
into your ambuſh, till the ex- 

ed affair is over. 

Thoſe who are commanded to 
attack an enemy in ambuth, thould 
march to them by unknown and 
by-ways; and the commanding 
officer ſhould be the only perſon 

G4 Who 
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who knows what he is going a- 
bout. 


Skirmiſhes. 


You ſkirmith to reconnoitre the 
ſituation of the ground or place; 
to animate your foldiers ; to try 
their courage, and that of the 
enemy; to get priſoners, and in- 
telligence; to ſeize or ſecure a 
poſt; or ſtop the march of an 
enemy. 

If your army be ſmall, you 
muſt give it more front and leſs 
depth; and let the ſame troops 
paſs ſeveral times in the ſight of 
the enemy: widen your intervals; 
let your drums beat, and your 
trumpets ſound, out of ſight of 
the enemy, and where you have 
no troops. 

On the contrary, if you are 
firong, hide part of your troops 


behind 
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behind ſome cover, and let your 
front appear narrow, by giving 
depth to your regiments, or draw- 
ing one or more in the rear of 
the other. 

In your ſkirmiſhing, you muſt 
take care not to be drawn into an 
ambuſcade; ſuccour your tr 
often; and if you think of re- 
tiring, let your ſkirmiſh grow 


hotter. 


To ſurprize a Poſt or Quarter. 


To ſucceed in this, you muſt 
get a perfect knowledge of the 
place; entertain good ſpies among 
the enemy, in order that if they 
ſhould get notice of your deſign, 
they may make no movement 
without your knowledge ; and a- 
gree on a place with them, where 
they may bring you their intelli- 


Fence, 
Have 
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Have three or four light carts, 
drawn each with one horſe, to 
carry what is neceflary for your 
purpoſe, In one you may have 
three or four petards ; in another 
a little folding bridge, which may 
ſerve as a mautelet or ſhelter when 
you pals the fofle ; in another two 
chevres, or machines to mount 
your guns with, ſome large pinch- 
ers, itrong faws, hatchets, ham- 
mers, nails, bolts, files, and other 
inſtruments of force, ſuch as 
cricks or jacks, handſpikes, and 
the like. Theſe carts may ſerve 
for cover. Add to theſe, two 
ſmall pieces of artillery, light and 
ſhort, mounted on very light car- 
riages, and drawn by one horſe 
each; and a ſmall mortar, with 
ſome cohorns, bombs, and gre- 
nades. 

When you would ſurprize the 
enemy by a ſudden and unex- 

2 pected 
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pected attack, ſeize on ſuch paſ- 


ſages as may ſecute your retreat; 
be at the place at the hour ap- 
pointed for execution; and do 
not halt too near the place you 
deſign to attack, leſt you ſhould 
be diſcover'd by the foragets, 
ſcouts, or ſmall parties of the ene- 
my: and whilſt you arc in action, 
have a body of troops abroad, to 
hinder the place from being re- 
lieved. | 

FE. ndeavour to attack the poſt 
in flank or rear, and come as ncar 
as you can to it without bein 
diſcover'd : cut off their patrolls, 
vedets, and advanced guards. 

Theſe ſort of attacks are al- 
ways beſt made in the night, or 
at the break of day, or cloſe of 
the cvening ; before the enemy 
have poſted their guards or ſen- 
tinels, or given any order for the 
ſecurity of the place. 

You 
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You muſt not give them time 
to aſſemble their troops, but as 
ſoon as you are diſcover'd, charge 
briſkly, and enter pell-mell with 
the enemy. Separate your troops 
into ſeveral bodies, and let them 
all attack, at the ſame time, in 
different places, 

Force your way immediately 
to their main guard, ſeize their 
place of arms, and puſh forward 
to hinder the enemy from delibe- 
rating, aſſembling, or putting them- 
ſelves in order of battle. 

Let your horſe gallop inſtantly 
to the parade ; where finding no 
reſiſtance, detach ſmall parties 
from them to ſcour the ſtreets, 
and feize the commanding and 
other officers: and whilit this is 
doing, let another body of horſe 
be ordered to march round the 
out- kirts of the poſt, to ſeize all 
who would make their eſcape. 

2 In 
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In the mean while the reſt of 
your infantry muſt march into the 
place, take poſt in the market- 
place, and draw up in order of 
battle, to be ready to march where 
there may be occaſion. 


Sur prizes. 


You fall on the enemy by ſur- 


prize when they march through 
narrow and difficult paſſes, when 
one part has paſs'd, ſo as not ea- 
ſily to come to the ſuccour of the 
other; as in the paſſage of rivers, 
or woods, in which you lay an 
ambuſh of foot, poſting likewiſe 
a body of horſe near the place 
they come out at ; and when part 
of the enemy are come out of 
the wood, you charge them in 
front, flank, and rear; and you 
have them at a cheap rate. 


Attack 
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Attack of Lines or Intrench- 


ments. 


When you attack lines, always 
make a falſe attack with a ſmall 
body of men, in order to favour 
the true ones; and let your at- 
racks begin preciſely at the ſame 
ume, 

Let your attacks be made in 
the night: the enemy, not ſeeing 
your diſpoſition, will not know 
where the ſtorm will fall, and 
conſequently muſt keep every 
place guarded.“ 

Take care for the above pur- 
poic, to carry good ſtore of 
taſcines and hurdles with you: 
let your cavalry, as well as the 


* See Ramfays Turenne, Vol. II. 
p. 130. where there is a remarkable at- 
tack of lines. 


8 
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infantry, be well loaded with 
them, in order to fill up all ad- 
vanced or other foſſes: and direct 
your men, as ſoon as they have 
entered the lines, to open the bar- 
11ers, and level the line for the ca- 
valry to enter. 

Reconnoitre well the enemy's 
lines, that you may know their 
ſituation, and the approaches to 
them, before you attack. 

March briſkly up to them with 
your infantry in two lines; keep 
your fire, and to each battalion of 
the front line, appoint four or five 
iquadrons to carry the faſcines and 
hucdles. 

Seem to reſolve to attack the 
intrenchment in the part you leaſt 
deſign: let faſcines be cut, and 
other glaring preparations made ; 
and whilſt the enemy is intent on 
the defence of that part, you 
march in the night, and flip into 

their 
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their line where they leaſt ſuſ- 
pected you.“ 

It almoſt always happens, that 
an army which attacks intrench- 
ments or troops in the field with 
vigour, and is well ſuſtained, finds 
great advantages over thoſe who 
defend. 

If you apprehend the enemy 
will attack your lines, keep con- 
ſtantly out ſmall parties, ec. 
ly in the night, to give you the 
earlieſt intelligence of their mo- 
tions, that you may be ready to 
receive them. 


Artillery, and hat belongs to it. 


The metal of what is called 
braſs cannon is compoſed of cop- 
per, tin, and braſs. To one hun- 

* This was practiſed with ſucceſs by 
the Duke of Marlborough, to the great 
ſaving of the lives of men, when he paſs'd 


the Geet, and the lines at Heliſbem, and 
after that at Arlicux. 
dred 
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dred pounds of copper, they put 
ten of tin, and eight of braſs.* 
There is no ſuch thing as green 
metal : that colour 1s only ſuper- 


ficial, and cauſed by the verdegtis. 
0 


* But theſe proportions differ, inſo- 
much that every foundery even in France 
has its own proportions, as ours has at 
Weekwich, and each founder thinks his 
own beſt. It is however certain, that the 
difference in the goodneſs and nature of 
the metals, muſt cauſe an alteration in 
their proportions, 


+ Cannon formerly uſed in France. 
Names. Pounders. Feet long. Weight. 


Baſiliſk 48 10 7200 
Dragon 40 16 7000 
Flying Dragon 32 22 7200 
Serpent 24 I3 4300 
Culverin 20 16 7000 
Paſſwall 16 18 4200 
L'Afpic 12 11 4250 
Paſſondeau 8 15 35 00 
Pelican 6 9 2400 
Sacre 5 by. 2800 
Sacret 4 12 2500 
Faulcon 3 8 2500 
Faulconet 2 10 1350 
Ribodequin I 8 750 


H N. B. 


— 


— 
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To point your piece right, it is 
fit you ſhould know, that if a 
cannon be fired horizontally, on a 
horizontal plain, one half of the 
range of its ball deſcribes a right 
line, the other a curve or parabo- 
la. You have crooked compaſics 
to meaſure the calibre of the can- 
non and ball. | 

Each piece of cannon requires 
three fourths of the weight of the 
ball for its charge, the whole 
weight for the proof, and one halt 


N. B. Many of theſe names were for- 
merly given to our pieces of ordnance ; 
but now they are only called by the weight 
of their bail, as a 42 pounder, 32 pounder, 
24 pounder, 18 pounder, 12 pounder, 
9 pounder, and 6 pounder; which are 
the natures of the ſeveral guns on board 
our line of battle ſhips, There are ſmaller 
for leſs ſhips, and field artillery, down to 
a patterero, which carries a pound ball, 

For the alliage or proportions and mix- 
ture of metals for artillery, ſee St. Remy, 
Vol. II. p. 45-50. 

for 
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for repeated ſervice; for the quan- 
tity of powder muſt be leſſened 


as the metal grows warm; and 


when hot, you muſt cool it with 
vinegar and water. 

A cannon pointed to hit the 
mark will carry its ball about ſeven 
hundred yards ; the culverin about 
the ſame diſtance ; but the baſtard 
leſs. 

The ordinary force of a cannon 
fired at two hundred yards from 
the mark, drives the ball into ſo- 
id earth about ten or twelve feet; 
into earth leſs compact, fifteen or 
ſixteen feet; and into ſand or 
looſe earth twenty-two to twenty- 
four feet. 

Cannon are charged with bul- 
lets, grape- hot, red-hot bullets to 
fer fire to the objects you deſign 
to burn, with barr'd or chain bul- 
lets, and ſometimes with pieces of 


old iron. 
H 2 The 
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The powder is made in the fol- 
lowing proportion, of ſalt-petre, 
ſulphur, and charcoal. 

Salt-petre 6 Pounds, 


Sulphur 2 
Charcoal 3 


11 


To give your powder the great- 
er force, you augment the quan- 
tity, and better the quality of the 
ſalt-petre, and take more pains in 
pounding the ingredients well to- 
gether. 

The proviſion of powder for 
your cannon, mortars, Cc. muſt 
be regulated according to the de- 
ſigus you form, or the conveni- 
ences you may have of taking it 
as you want it, from the fortified 
towns near you : for one of the 
moſt prudent precautions of a Ge- 
neral is, never to embarraſs him- 


2 ſelf 
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ſelf with what is not neceſſary to 
his ſchemes, or for his defence. 


Of what is chiefly neceſſary for the 
ſubſiſtence of an Army. 


In an army you muſt look on 

four fafths only as military, either 

of men or horſe: the reſt ſerve 

for the baggage, ſutlery, artillery, 

Sc. Care mult be taken chiefly 
that the ſoldier never wants his full | 
allowance of bread; for the reſt | 
he can ſhiſt. Ammunition of all | 
ſorts muſt be at hand, tools, work- | 
men, guides, and ſpics. 
You give to each ſoldier two | 
pounds of bread per day; to each 
horſe ten pounds of oats, twenty- [ 
five pounds of hay, and three 
bundles of ſtraw : one ſatler with | 
wheel-carriage to a regiment, three i 
baggage-horſes to each captain, | 
and one to each ſubaltern, But \\ 
H 3 t his 1 
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this may be altered according to 
the pleaſure of che Prince or Ge- 
neral, allowing to the general of- 
ficers, and others, as 1s thought 
molt convenient; remembring al- 
ways, that the fewer wheel-car- 
rages attend an army, the leſs it 
is encumber'd ; and that it has too 
often happened, that a whole co- 
lumn of an army has been ſtopt 
in its march by a line of wheel- 
carriage. Beſides, a ſuperfluous 
number of baggage-horſes eats up 
the forage from the neceſſary ones, 
and inereaſes the ſcarcity of pro- 
viſions in an army. In camp your 
proviſions ſhould be between the 
two lines, and near the centre, 
for the more commodious deliver- 
ing the bread to the whole; and 
your grand magazine and bake- 
houſes in towns near you, from 
whence you may have with the 
greateſt caſe and lafety, either by 
boat 
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boat or wheel- carriage, what the 
army may daily ſtand in need of. 

Take care of roguery, corrup- 
tion, and treaſon; but above all, 
that your bread-waggons, c. be 
not inſulted by the enemy. 

You ſhould have ſome under- 
ſtanding people, who, without do- 
ing wrong to the merchants, ſhould 
tax what they bring to the army.“ 

Let the bread be delivered to 
the ſoldiers as regularly as poſſible, 
and according to the liſt of the 
effective in each company, ſigned 
and certified by the commanding 
officer of the regiment. 


Ammunition. 


Under the title of ammunition 
is compriſed not only the cannon, 


* The Duke of Marlborough never 
ſuftered the leaſt tax to be laid on any pro- 
viſions brought to bis camp. 


H 4 mor- 
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mortars, cohorns, and all that is 
neceſſary for them and the ſervice, 
as bullets, cartridge, old iron, 
bombs, carcaſſes, grenades great 
and ſmall; but likewiſe all forts 
of offenſive and defenſive wea- 
pons, which ſhall be hereafter de- 
ſcribed, as firelocks, wall-pieces, 
fine and coarſe powder, petards, 
quick-match, and generally every 
thing that may contribute to the 
deſtruction of your enemy, or 
your own preſervation. 

A hundred charges for each 
cannon is judged ſufficient, and 
fifty for each ſoldier, 


Tools. 


For removing earth, to make 
bridges, or other neceſſaries. 


Workmen. 


Such as proper perſons to attend 
your ammunition, boatmen, car- 
penters 
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penters, ſmiths, millers, bakers, 
waggoners, gunners, matroſſes, 
and pioneers. 


Guides. 


They ſhould be faithful, and 
have a perfect knowledge of the 
country where you are, and of 
that you have a deſign to march 
to. They ſhould be ſufficient in 
number to be at the head of each 
column, or ſent to any detached 
body, according as they may be 


wanted, 
Spies. 


They are attach'd to thoſe who 
give them moſt; who pays them 
ill is never well ſerved. 

They ſhould never be known 
to any body, nor ſhould they know 
one another. 

When 
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When they propoſe any thing 
yery material, ſecure their per- 
ſons, or have in your poſſeſſion 
their wives and children, as hoſta- 
ges for their fidelity. 

Never communicate any thing 
to them, but what is abſolutely 
neceſlary they ſhould know. 


Of fortified Places. 
Strong places ſhould be chiefly 


on your frontier, or on conſidera- 
ble paſſes. They ſhould be large 
enough to contain a garriſon capa- 
ble of ſtopping an enemy who 
would march into your country. 
The place of your reſidence ſhould 
likewiſe be well fortified. 

The ſituation and convenience | 
of the place ſhould alſo be conſi- 
dered, the good air and commerce 
of it, that you may have money, 

pro- 
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proviſions, and ammunition for 
the ſupport of a good garriion. 


Of Citadels. 


The citadel ſhould be built on 
the ſtrongeſt ground and the high- 
cit, that it may overlook as much 
as may be every quarter of the 
town. 

It ſhould be contrived fo, as to 
be eaſily ſuccour d. It ſhould have 
two of its baſtions within the 
town, and the reſt without. Let 
it be near the place; and if the 
town be on a river, let the citadel 
command it, as likewiſe the place 
and the country about it, without 
being commanded itſelf by any 
eminence. 

You muſt not make it too large, 
becauſe too ſpacious a circumfe- 


rence is difficult to fortify and de- 
fend. 


_ You 
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You build citadels in great 
towns, to hinder the inhabitants 
from revolting againſt the garriſon, 
who may not be ſafe among a 
numerous and ill- diſpoſed people, 
eſpecially whilſt their town is 
bombarding, and their houſes 
burning about their ears. 

The populace, who are eaſily 
raiſed into a rebellion, and little 
addicted to like the beſt rulers, 
want ſuch a curb upon them. 

You build the citadel out of 
the town, that if the enemy 
ſhould ſeize the place, they may 
be beaten out again by means of 
It. 

You always put in a citadel a 
governor, who is to be indepen- 
dent of the governor who com- 
mands in the town. 

You muſt obſerve to make the 
fortifications of your citadel regu- 
ler if you can, notwithitanding 

the 
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che opinion of ſome gentlemen, 


who pretend that irregular places 
are of better defence. 


Rules cf good Fortification. 


It is uſual to make a diſtinction 
between regular and irregular pla- 
ces. The firſt are thoſe whoſe 
ſituation will permit you to make 
cvery part of the work according 
to the rules of art, and in juſt 
geometrical proportions. The ſe- 
cond are thoſe, where the ground 
is ſo irregular and ill diſpoſed, that 
it prevents art from giving thoſe 
geometrical proportions to the dif- 
ferent parts of the work. The ir- 
regular which come the neareſt 
to the regular fortifications are the 
beſt. Places commanded by high 
grounds are leſs ſtrong than thoſe 
that are not, and cannot make a 

long defence againſt an enemy 


who 
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who knows how to make uſe of 
the advantage. 

That place that has mot 
ground incloſed with feweſt baſti- 
ons is the beſt: from whence it 
naturally follows, that the greateſt 


baſtions are the ſtrongeſt. 

In fortifications, the body of 
the place is to be conſidered, as 
well as the out-works. Upon 
which you are to obſerve, that a 
place, though ſtrong by its out- 
works, 1s worth little, and cannot 
hold out a tiege in form, if the 
body of the place is not fortified 
likewiſe, as well as the ground 
will aliow. 

Let each part of the place bc 
ſufficiently ſtrong to reſiſt the 
force of the enemy's cannon, Let 
there be no part of the wall but 
may be ſeen from top to bottom, 
from one or more places of the 
town: this is what we call Flank- 


ing: 
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ing: and let it not be out of 
muſket- ſhot; for in caſe of an 
attack, it is of great advantage to 
the ſuſtainers, to keep as good a 
fire on it as poſſible. 


Let your ramparts be ſo wide 


as to afford you a good parapet 
cannon-procf, a good banket, and 
room enough for your artillery. 


The Body of the place, and Ba- 
tions. 


Let your baſtion be contrived 
as wide as poſſible. I have alrea- 
dy ſaid, that the largeſt are the 
beſt, becauſe they give you greater 
room to retrench yourſelves, and 
more fire for your defence. Two 
hundred men may be ſufficient 
for each baſtion. 

Let the gorge have at leaſt ſe- 
venty yards, the wider the better. 
Let the flanks be long, at leaſt 

thirty 


| 
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thirty or five and thirty yards. Let 
the flank'd angle be ſtrait, of nine- 
ty degrees, and never leſs than 
ſixty. Let the flanking angles be 
as cloſe as may be; the leaſt to 
be of a hundred and fifty degrees. 


Curtains. 


The curtain is the ſpace be- 
tween the two baſtions, or that 
which joins them. They ſerve to 
cover the houſes and inſide of the 
place. To be good, they ſhould 
be in a ſtrait line: the others are 
defeRive, in that they hinder the 
flanks from ſeeing and defending 
each other, ; 

The curtains then ought to be 
defended with two flanks ; but if 
neceſſity will let you have but 
one, you mult plant paliſades be- 
fore them, and an advanced fofle, 


Let your line of defence go from 
the 
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the flanking angle, or from _ 
part of the curtain, to the 
of the oppoſite baſtion ; and let 
it not exceed 240 yards, which is 
the ordinary range of a firclock. 

There are ſimple and prolong' d 
curtains: the laſt are beſt, becauſe 
they leſſen the number of baſti- 
ons, and enlarge the place; ſup- 
poſing nevertheleſs, that they are 
thort enough for the defence of 
the place, and according to the 
rules of good fartification. 

The fimple curtain has gene- 
rally 140 or 160 yards in length. 
It ſhould never exceed 170, nor 
be leſs than 80 yards, to be with- 
in the rule of defence. 

The prolong'd curtain ſhould 
never be more than 260 or 270 
yards in length. 


1 Gates. 
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Gates. 


They are generally in the mid- 
dle of the curtain, from whence 
they are ſeen and defended by the 
two flanks of the baſtions. They 
ſhould be covered with a good 
ravelin, that they may not be 
| ſeen or amphiliaded by the ene- 
my. 
The paliſades and barriers be- 
fore the gates within the town are 
often of great uſe. The fewer 
ports you have to the fortreſs, the 


more you are ſecured againſt the 
enemy. 


Foſſes. 


Let your foſſe or ditch be at 
leaſt 40 yards wide, and as deep 
as poſſible. The deep foſſes, mo- 
derately wide, are much to be 
preferred 
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preferred to thoſe which are wide 
and ſhallow ; becauſe they are not 
lo liable to be fill'd up with the 
ruins of your breach, nor do they 
give the enemy ſo eaſy an eſca- 
jade or mounting; and the foot 
of the wall is not fo eafily diſco- 
vered, which obliges the enemy 
to raiſe their batteries higher. 

For citadels and forts the fofle 
ſhuuld be very deep, and may be 
narrower ; and if there be water 
in them, they will the better pre- 
vent your being ſurprized. 

But in great towns the dry foſle 
is beſt. You more eaſily defend 
yourſelf by making intrenchments, 
caſemates, coffers, and mines; and 
you may diſpute it inch by inch: 
your ſallies may be made, and 
your ſuccours come to you more 
caſily. 

Though the wet foſſẽs prevent 
eſcalading and ſurprize, and if 

12 they 
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they ſhould be fill'd up, it is only 
in one part, againſt which you 
provide a proper defence ; yet 
they have very great inconveni- 
ences: they are unwholfome ; 
they are frozen in winter, and 
put you in danger; they make 
your fallies difficult, as well as 
your ſuccours, and your retreat 
dangerous; 1 ao ou cannot make new 
defences when the enemy is ma- 
ſter of your b In a 
word, the foſſes full of water are 
leſs advantageous than the dry : 
but without diſpute the beſt arc 
thoſe where you have ſluices, and 
can keep them wet or dry at your 
{ure. 

The little foſſes or cuvets, 
which you make in the middle 
of the large one, ſhould be twelve 


or fifteen feet deep, and as many 
broad. 


The 
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The Scarp. 


This is the ſlope of the lower 
part of the wall. It ſhould be as 
ſalient as may be at bottom, with- 
out taking too much from the 
breadth of the foſſe. This ren- 
ders the eſcalading more difficult; 
and the wall on battering will not 
ſo eaſily fall down, as one more 
erect, | 


The Out-works, 


All parts of the fortification de- 
tached from the body of the place, 
and that ſerve for its defence, are 


called out-works ; ſuch as horn- 


works, crown-works, counter- 

guards, ravelins, balt-moons, &c. 
The out-works and approaches 

to the town ſhould be commanded 


I 3 by 
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by the place itſelf, as well as by 
the works near it. 


Half-moons, 


We properly call thoſe 
half-moons, which are placed be- 
fore flanked angles, becauſe they 
have a rentrant angle, either in 
right or crooked lines, in the form 
of a creſcent, Thoſe which are 
before a gate or curtain are called 
ravelins, and have only two faces. 

All theſe, and thoſe we have 
ſpoken of, ſhould be ſurrounded 
with a good ditch, half the breadth 
of the fofle of the place. 

You have your communication 
to theſe pieces of fortification by 
little wooden bridges, eaſily bro- 
ken down when the enemy be- 
comes maſter of them; or, if the 


foſle be dry, by little blind gates. 


Counter- 
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Counter ſcarp. 


The counterſcarp is oppoſite 
the ſcarp or wall of the place. It 
is the wall on the other ſide of 
the foſſe next the country. 

All counterſcarps that are not 
wall'd ſhould be as ſteep as may 
be, to hinder the deſcent into the 
foſſẽ; and yet it muſt be ſo con- 
trived as to admit of ſuccouts, 
and afford a ſafe retreat to the 
town. 

For ſallies or ſorties you have 
places to mount at, oppoſite the 
baſtions or middle of the curtains. 
The ſlopes ſhould be ſuch that the 
Oy may ride up and down ea- 

y. 

The counterſcarp ſhould run 
parallel to the faces of the baſti- 
ons, and make an angle before the 
middle of the curtain, It may 

I 4 bend 
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bend oppoſite the flanked angles, 


as well to make a place of arms 
in the cover'd way, as to ſave ex- 
pence, and give a ſlant or bricole 
to the cannon- ball. 


The Cover'd Way. 


The cover'd way with its para- 
pet and glacis or ſlope, paliſades 
and banket, 1s the defence againſt 
the country, to hinder the enemy 
from approaching your fofſe. The 
parapet ihould be ſo high as to 
cover your cavalry and wall of the 
works, It ſhould have a falient 
angle before the middle of the 
curtain, the baſtions, ravelins, half- 


moons, c. that the enemy may 
have your flank fire. 

The length of the glacis or ſlope 
to the country has no determined 
meaſure. It ſhould loſe its ſlope 
inſenſibly. 


You 
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You make epaulements or tra- 
verſes of earth, at certain di- 
ſtances, from the parapet to the 
foſſe, in ſeveral places of the co- 
ver'd way. 

You likewiſe make places for 
the horſe and foot to ſally out at; 
but the entrances to them muſt 
be kept ſecure by good barriers 
ranging even with the paliſades, 
which incloſe the whole cover'd 
way. 


Small Forts. 


Theſe are generally made ſud- 
denly in time of war, in the cir- 


cumvallation, or other places; to 
ſtop a paſſage, or. an army; to 
blockade a town, They are com- 
monly made of earth. Their pa- 
rapets, ramparts, and ditches, 
ſhould be ſuch as are before half- 
moons, ravelins, or other detach'd 


works. 
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works. As to the figure of them, 
that depends on the form of the 
place, or the occaſion you have 
tor them. The flanks from 16 
to 20 yards; the line of defence 
from 120 to 160 or 180 yards. 


Of the Guard of Places. 


Some adviſe, for the defence of 
a place, to have as many men in 
garriſon as there are geometrical 
paces round it; that is to ſay, for 
every five feet a man. Others ap- 
point 200 men for every baſtion ; 
which is the moſt followed, and 
comes to pretty near the ſame 
thing. 

That number may ſuffice for 
the ordinary duty of a garriſon ; 
but there muſt be more to ſuſtain 
a ſiege: and the more you have, 
the better will be your defence, 
| pro- 
2 
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provided you have proviſions e- 
nough for them. 

It is the duty of a good go- 
vernor to uſe his beſt care for the 
preſervation of the ſoldiers; and 
to that end, to ſee that they have 
good proviſions in abundance and 
cheap ; that they be lodged well, 
have good beds, firing, and ket- 
tles; and that they be not fa- 
tigued uſeleſsly. 

Compute the number of men 
for the guard of one twenty-four 
hours; then triple the number, 
that your ſoldiers may have two 
days reſt, and no more. 

You regulate your number for 
each day's mounting in proportion 
to the importance of each poſt; 
and according to the number of 
ſentinels you will want. Theſe 
laſt ſhould be reheved every two 
hours, and in caſe of very cold 
weather, every hour, 

Two 
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Two things extremely impor- 
tant require the attention of the 
governor of a place in time of 
war : firſt, the good condition 
and the abundance of his maga- 
Zines, and of all things which 
may ſerve directly or indirectly for 
his defence : ſecondly, the good 
order among his ſoldiers, and the 
regulations as well for the inha- 
bitants as the garriſon. If either 
of theſe is neglected, he cannot 
make a long defence in caſe he is 
beſieged ; the leaſt fault in theſe 
reſpects being of the utmoſt il! 
conſequence, as experience has 
often ſhewn. 


Magazines. 


They ſhould be furniſhed for 
a whole year. You ſhould viſit 
them once, every month, and 
oftener in time of a fiege ; you 


fall 
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fill up what is wanting, or what 


is damaged, and you preſerve 


them with care. To this end you 
place ſentinels over them without 
fire- arms, who ſuffer none to come 
near them, for fear of roguery or 
accidents. Your ammunition and 
victuals ſhould be lodged there in 
plenty, proportionable to your oc- 
caſions. 


Ammunition, Powder, &c. 


Vou muſt have a coarſe pow- 
der for your cannon, mortars, 
bombs, grenades, mines, and other 


ſuch purpoſes; and fine for your 
muſketry. 


You furniſh yourſelf with pow- 


der for your cannon, mortars, and 
cohorns, at the rate of ten ſhots 
per day for each piece, for a hun- 
dred days, or three months. For 
your muſket-powder you reckon 


2 half 
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half a pound per day to each 
man for the ſame time, with ball 
in proportion. 

You ſhould likewiſe have falt- 
petre, ſulphur, and charcoal in 
ſtore, to make powder if it is 
wanted. 


Arms. 


You muſt have ſmall and great 
cannon, but moſt ſmall, becauſe 
they are more eaſily removed from 
place to place than the great; cop- 
per, braſs, and tin, to caſt new 
cannon with; mortars, hobits, 
cohorns, bombs, grenades, and 
hand-grenades, eſpingardes, wall- 
pieces, firelocks; ball, lead, and 
bullet-molds to make more; ſpare- 
arms, muſquetons, and compleat 
ſuits of armour; rondaſh or buc- 
klers proof againſt ſmall ſhot ; 

piſtols, 
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piſtols, ſwords, bayonets, halberts, 
ſcythes ſet in handles, and others. 

And likewiſe, to charge your 
cannon with, old nails, bolts, and 
pieces of iron-chains, old iron, 
and chain-bullets, as well as dou- 
ble-headed and grape-ſhot, ſpare 
carriages for guns, and beds for 
mortars, to remount immediately 
thoſe which are diſmounted. 


Artifice. 


Pieces of rope well pitched, 
and twiſted into rings, to ſet on 
fire to give light; burning and 
burſting barrels, rolling fires, fire- 
darts and lances, fire- pots, and 
red-hot bullets, Cc. 


Tools and Utenſils. 


Hatchets, hand-bills, hods for 
carrying brick, mortar, Cc. baſ- 
Kets, 
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kets, ſhovels, pick-axes, hows, 
ſaws, pinchers, mers, wheel- 
barrows, hand-barrows, little carts, 
maſſes to beat or ram the earth, 
hand- ſpikes, great ſteel nails to 
nail the enemy's cannon, cheyres 
or crabs, cranes, moutons, pumps, 
chaplets, inſtruments to cut ſtone 
or wood, anvils, hand-mills, and 
campaign ovens for your bread. 


Materials. 


Stone, lime, ſand, brick to re- 
pair the breaches, unwrought iron, 
beams of timber, planks and raf- 
ters, gabions, baſkets, ſand- 
bags, and wool-ſacks, mantelets 
to cover your men, and chevalets, 
chevaux de friſe, nails ſmall and 
great, all ſorts of timber, and 
parts of carriages, dung and freſh 
hides, to preſerve you from the 

effect 
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effects of the enemy's bombs and 
their fire, and ſplinters. 


Workmen. 


Cannoniers, bombardiers, ma- 
troſſes, artificers, miners, founders, 
carpenters, joiners, cartwrights, 
maſons, blackſmiths, and others, 
bakers, ſhoemakers, good engi- 
neers, ſurgeons and apothecaries ; 
with all forts of druggs and me- 
dicines, as well for ſick as 
wounded, 


Provijions. 


Good ſpring, pump, or ciſtern 
water; becauſe other water, whoſe 
ſource is at a diſtance from you, 
may be cut off: wheat, meal, 
rice, oats, beans, peas, barley, rye, 
hay, ſtraw, freſh garden-ſtuff, 
wine, beer, brandy, vinegar, oil, 
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falt, ſpice, tallow, beeves alive 
and falted, ſheep, hogs, fowls, 
dricd fiſh, ſalt butter, cheeſe, and 
good ſtore of firing. 


The Service and Regulations of a 
Town, and the Guards, 


You ſecure your corps de garde 
by a good palifade all round it. 
You double your guard in the 
time of fairs, markets, proceſ- 
lions, executions, or whenever 
there is an extraordinary concourſe 
of people in the place or near it. 

Out of the town, you poſt ſen- 
tinels and ſmall guards in the ave- 
nues, and you change them after 
the gates are ſhut, that none may 
give notice of his poſt; and you 
give them a different parole from 
that of the town. 

You ſhould always have a picket 
ef horſe ready to mount and take 

arms, 
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arms, and to aſſemble immediate- 
ly on the uſual parade, and draw 
themſelves up in good order: and 
the foot ſhould have their poſts 
mark'd out to them, that they 
may march thither at the firſt 
firing of a gun, beat of drum, 
ſound of bell, or other ſignal, in 
caſe of an alarm. 

You ſhould have three or four 
pieces of cannon ro each baſtion, 
or more as occaſion requires; ſome 
at each gate, and place of arms; 
at the governor's, at the entrance 
of rivers or canals, and at all pla- 
ces where the garriſon is weakeſt. 

You poſt the inhabitants fit to 
bear arms, if they are faithful, in 
the places leaſt expoſed to danger, 
and where there is leaſt honour 
to be gained: and if they are ſuſ- 
pected, diſarm them. 
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The Town's people. 


You forbid them to have any 
commerce or intelligence with the 
enemy; to receive any perſon in- 
to their houſes without declaring 
them; to aſſemble without the 
governor's permiſſion ; to go in the 
night without candles or lights; 
and to be ſeen above three toge- 
ther. 

In caſe of an alarm, they are 
immediately to retire into their 
houſes; and, if it be night, to 
illuminate their windows, that 
the garriſon may the better ſee 
their way. 

You let them all know, that if 
they meditate a revolt, you'll ſet 
fire to the four corners of the 
town, and cut off every man of 


them, 


It 
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It is good in a fortified town to 
gain the affections of ſome of the 
burghers, who may let you know 
from time to time what paſſes, 
may give you light into the diſpo- 
ſitions of the people, and inform 
you of thoſe who are not to be 
truſted. 

Make them your creditors for 
large ſums; gain them by kind- 
neſs, and keep them obedient by 
your authority, and turn out all 
that refuſe to take the oaths of 
fidelity to his Majeſty. 


Of the Attack of a Place. 


You attack or take a place by 
aſſault, ſurprize, blockade, or a 
ſiege in form. 

When you aſſault, you attack 
the place vigorouſly on every fide, 
and employ every thing you can 
think of to become maſter of it. 

K 3 Chuſe 
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Chuſe the time when the garriſon 
is weakeit, or when they are ter- 
rified, or are in diforder among 
themſelves, or when you have any 
other intelligence among them to 
encourage you. 

To execute a ſurprize or aſ- 
ſault, chuſe your moſt reſolute 
troops, and thoſe of beſt capaci- 
ty; have more than enough of 
them, and let each of them know 
what he is to do, to avoid confu- 
ſion. 

Have a perfect knowledge of 
the place and ways to it ; furniſh 
yourſelf with all neceſſary imple- 
ments and machines for the buſi- 
neſs ; have more than enough of 
each ſort: either march your 
troops in ſeparate bodies, or all to- 
gether,. as you ſee occaſion, 

Be well informed of the time 
it will take to march to it; and 
ſet out exactly at the appointed 

minute, 
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minute. Write down the orders 
you would have obſerved, and the 
names of thoſe you appoint for 
the action. 

When you are maſter of the 
place attack d, cut off immediate- 
ly the place of arms from the 
ſtreets, make ſeveral coupures in 
them; diſarm the garriſon and in- 
habitants, and give ſome of the 
beſt houſes to be plunder'd by the 
moſt deſerving, and the reſt to be 
divided by lots among thofe who 
have aſſiſted in the ſervice. 

If it be in fair day-light, you 
muſt eſcalade it in ſeveral places 
at the fame time, make ſham at- 
tacks; keep a continual fire on 
the flanks and other defences of 
the place: let your ladders be of 
2 right length, ſtrong, and light 
of carriage. 

If it be in the night, raiſe them 
without noiſe; and let them be 
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ſo contrived, that you can take 
them to pieces; and let them 
have at top pullies well greaſed 
and furniſhed with old hat, to 
erect them againſt the wall with- 
out noiſe. Thoſe which one man 
only can mount are ſtrongeſt and 
molt ſecure. 

Theſe fort of rough and bold 
expeditions require diligence, 1n- 


trepidity, a cool head, and great 


preſence of mind. The General 
muſt judge whether thoſe he em- 
ploys in the affair have theſe qua- 
lities. 

It ſeldom happens that you ſuc- 
ceed without the aſſiſtance of pe- 
tards, which we have not yet 


ſpoken of. 


The petard is a fort of braſs 
pot very thick in the metal: they 
are longer, ſhorter, or wider: they 
are generally ſix inches thick at 


the mouth, and ten at the bot- 
tom, 
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tom, and about ten inches wide. 


Their weight is about 
pounds. They have a touch-hole, 
and you load them with good 
powder. Your petard is ſtrongly 
fixed to a piece of oak-plank two 
feet broad, two and a half long, 
and three inches thick or more. 
This plank is fix d to a gate, draw- 
bridge, or the like, to burſt them 
open, They are likewiſe uſed to 
open paliſades, or throw down a 
wall that is ſapp'd. 

Add to this, all that has been 
ſaid before in the ſurprizing a 
quarter, It is the fame manner 
of acting: there is no difference, 
but in the weaker or ſtronger re- 
ſiſtance of the enemy, or num- 


ber of the garriſon. 


Surprixe. 


You ſurprize 2 place 150 the 
drains, caſemates, or the iſſues of 


2 rivers 
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rivers or canals; by encumbring 
the bridge or gate by waggons 
meeting and ſtopping each other; 
by ſending ſoldiers into the place 
under the pretence of being de- 
ſerters, who in entering ſurprize 
the guard, being ſuſtain'd by troops 
in ambuſh near the place, to whom 
the give entrance and ſeize it. 
You ſurprize it likewiſe by 
ſending in ſoldiers dreſs'd like the 
peaſants of the country, or in the 


dreſs of women, merchants, or 


priefts: for which reaſon you 
ſhould always have at your gate 
ſome honeſt fellows that you can 
confide in, and who are of the 
country, to obſerve whether tho 
who enter are of the neighbour- 
hood, and are not to be feared or 

ſuſpected. | 
It ſometimes happens too, that 
the enemy ſend in their ſoldiers as 
it 
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if they were yours, coming from 
the hoſpitals, Cc. 

The enemy finding you have 
parties abroad, dreſs their ſoldiers 
like yours, and preſenting them- 
ſelves at your yate as ſuch, are 
ſoon let in, ſeize immediately the 
guard, and become maſters of the 
place. 

You may likewiſe ſet fire to 
the out-houſes, and whilſt the 
garriſon comes out to extinguiſh 
it, your troops, who lay m am- 
bt ith, march in, and farprize the 
place. 

You wheedle out ſome of the 
officers under different pretences, 
and you contrive it ſo, as to ſeize 
the gate in going in with them. 

You counterfeit an order from 
the General for marching out the 
greateſt part of the garriſon, and 
ſo introduce your own, 


2 After 
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After an indeciſive battle, you 
frighten the place and the com- 
mandant, by ſhewing colours, 
ſtandards, kettle-drums, and pri- 
ſoners, ſuppoſed to be taken from 
the enemy. You command the 
governor to ſurrender, telling him 
there is no farther ſuccour to be 
expected. The garriſon and in- 
habitants being thus frighten'd, 
will ſurrender on advantageous ca- 
pitulations in appearance. 

You may likewiſe give a great 
alarm on one fide of the town, 
whilſt you enter ſecretly at the 
other which is neglected. 

You have ſecret intelligence in 
the place, with ſome of the in- 
habitants, officers, or ſoldiers, 
gained with money or fair pro- 
miſes: but you muſt take care 
that you are not deceived, and 
drawn into ſome ſcrape, by their 
ſceming to accept your propoſals ; 

ſo 
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ſo that you ſhould always have 


ſome hoſtage or ſecurity for his or 
their fidelity, 


Blockade, 


The places where the inhabi- 
tants are moſt numerous, are with 
greateſt eaſe taken by blockade, 
becauſe their proviſioas are ſooneſt 
conſumed. 

The time that a town is moſt 
bare of proviſions is before the 
harveſt. 

You likewiſe chuſe to block it 
when there is the greateſt reſort 
of people, as in full market, fair, 
or feſtival, You muſt make your- 
ſelf maſter of all the avenues by 
which convoys or relief can come 
to it, and fortify them; poſſeſs 
all the villages and hamlets round 
it, in order that none may go in 
or out of the place; or make a 

line 
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U ine of circumvallation round it, 
with little forts at proper diſtan- 
ces; and keep them in by raiſing 
good lodgments before their gates; 
burn their mills, and deſtroy their 
bridges, by che force of your can- 
non. 

If a river runs through it, you 
muſt turn the courſe of it above 
the town, or ſtop it below, that 
by its ſwelling it may drown the 
place. Build forts along the river 
to hinder their receiving any thing 
by water, and lay bridges over it, 
to keep an open communication 
with your quarters. 

You lay in the river above you 
bridge, long beams faſtened wich 
ſtrong chains, to ſtop the force of 
any ching ſent down by the cur- 

rent of the water to break your 
bridge, as boats laden with ſtones, 
or fire-thips, or great pieces of 
timber; or elſe you contrive your 

bridge 
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bridge ſo as to open in the middle 


to let them paſs, and avoid their 
miſchief. 


Of Sieges. 


You muſt uſe all the diligence 
and addreſs you can, to lay fiege 
ſuddenly to a place, in ſeeming 
to intend the fiege of another. 

Have an exact plan of the 


place; provide all things neceſſary 
for the duration of the ſiege; en- 


deavour to keep ſome intelligence 
in the town, either with the in- 
habitants, or by ſliding ſome of 
your ſpies into it, who may caſi- 
ly give you notice of the enemy's 
motions, their reſolutions, or the 
ſtate of the garriſon and ammu- 
nition during the ſiege, and in a 
word, of all that comes to their 
knowledge, 


Block 
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Block up the 0 with your 
cavalry, who in {kirmiſhing may 
the better reconnoitre ; and will 
on the other hand hinder the 
neighbouring people from carry- 
ing their effects into the town, 
and prevent ſuccours. 

You muſt be ſtronger in the 
field than the enemy, or have two 
armies, one to face them, whilſt 
the other carries on the ſiege. 
When the enemy is too ſtrong, 
gain what time you can to fortify 
your camp before they come up 
to you. 

If they come, receive them 
with firmity in your trenches, or 
march out to meet them, or do 
both if you have ſtrength ſuffi- 
cient ; or elſe decamp in time, for 
fear you ſhould yourſelf be be- 
ſieged in your camp. 


Incloſe 
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Incloſe in your camp the high 
grounds, leſt the enemy ſhould 
make uſe of them againſt you. 

Eſtabliſh as many good poſts as 
vou can, to favour your attack 
and retreat. 

Make good lines of communi- 
cation and circumvallation, 


Trenches, 


In making your trenches, you 


always throw the carth between 
you and the enemy. You begin 


by opening them out cf muſket- 
thot, and you immediately ercct 
2 battery and redoubts to ſuſtain 
your workmen. 

Take care your trenches and 
approaches are not amphiliaded, 
It any are, you muſt make a 
bank on each fide, and cover them 
with planks ; and on theſe planks 
lay gabions or baſkets fill'd with 
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earth; or inſtead of theſe planks, 
lay long faſcines, which they call 
ſauſages ; and lay them two 

on hurdles. Theſe faſcines and 
hurdles prevent the enemy's ſee- 
ing you, who without them would 
have a full view of all your mo- 
tions. They likewiſe cover you 
againſt their ſmall ſhot, but not 
againſt their cannon, 

Your lines of approach ſhould 
be flank'd by ſmall forts and re- 
doubts, in which you place guards 
to hinder the enemy's ſallies. You 
work on theſe, and your trenches, 
generally in the night. You take 
the advantage of deep ditches, or 
hollow ways, which lead you ei- 
ther in a direct line, or obliquely, 
towards the place. 


Batteries. 


Jou raiſe your batteries as ſoon 
as poſſible to ruin the defences of 


the 
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the place. Vou advance them in 
proportion as you advance your 
trenchis. There are two forts ; 
thoſe which are ſunk, or planted 
on the even ground ; and others 
which are raiſed above it, in pro- 
portion to the place you would 
batter. Sometimes you are obli- 
ged to make cavaliers or high 
heaps of earth, or platforms, to 
raiſe your batteries as high as the 
ramparts of the place. 

As ſoon as you have fired your 
cannon, you cloſe your embra- 
tures, or openings in the parapet, 
with good madriers, or thick 
planks, muſket-proof, to preſerve 
your gunners. 

Your batteries muſt be covered 
by a good thick parapet of earth, 
and faſcines ſtaked cloſe down, or 
with gabions or baſkets filld with 
earth; or with wool-packs, if no 
earth or faſcines can be had. 

L 2 You 
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You make uſe of 24 pounders 
to batter in breach, when you are 
near enough for it. Bombs are 
of great uſe to deſtroy the de- 


fences, magazines, and houſes of 


the place belieged. You likewiſe 
uſe red-hot bullets to ſet the town 
on fire, Your bomb batteries are 
made the ſame way: they are ge- 
nerally funk, and the carth makes 
the parapet. They differ, in that 
theſe have no embraſures or open- 
ings, as the guns muſt have. 


Approaches. 


This is the moſt difficult part 
of the ſicge: it is now, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, that it begins to be dan- 
gerous, and lives are loſt. The 
ground is diſputed inch by inch ; 
It is neither gained nor kept with- | 
out the loſs of men: for which 
reaſon it is of the utmoſt impor- 

tance 
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tance to make your approaches 
with great caution, and to ſecure 
them as much as poſfible, that you 
may not 3 away the lives of 
your ſoldiers. The beſicged neg- 
lect 980 to hinder the ap- 
proaches; the beſiegers do every 
thing to carry them on, and to 
make them well: and on this de- 
pends the taking or defence of the 
place. 

The trenches being carried to 
their glacis, you attack and make 
yourſelt maſter of their cover'd 
way, make a lodgment on the 
counterſcarp, and a breach by the 
ſap, or by mines with ſeveral 
chambers, which. blow up their 
intrenchments and fougades or 
{mall mines, if they have any. 

You cover yourtelves with bar- 
rels, ſacks, faſcines, or gabions ; 
and if theſe are wanting, you ſink 
a trench. 


L 3 You 
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You open the counterſcarp by 
ſapps to make yourſelf maſter of 
it ; but before you open it, you 
muſt mine the flanks that defend 
it. The beſt attack of the place 
is the face of the baſtion, when 
by its regularity it permits a regu- 
lar approach, and attacks accord- 
ing to art: but if the place be ir- 
regular, then you muſt not ob- 
ſerve regular approaches, but muſt 
proceed according to the irregula- 
rity of it; obſerving to humour 
the ground, which permits you 
to attack it in ſuch a manner at 
one place, as would be uſeleſs or 
dangerous in another. So that the 
engineer who directs the attack, 
ought very exactly to know the 
part he would attack, all its pro- 
portions, its force, and ſolidity, in 
the moſt geometrical manner poſ- 
ſible: and a General ſhould never 
truſt the attack in the hands of an 


engineer, 
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engineer, of whoſe capacity and 
experience he is not fully ſatisfied: 

for on this depend the lives of 
his men, who are loſt oftener by 
the bad direction of an attack, 
than by the fire of the enemy, 


Paſſage of the Foſſe. 


If it be a dry ditch, you pals 
it by means of a gallery, or you 
make a traverſe. 

If it has water, it may be eaſy 
to draw it off by cuts from it into 
the lower grounds. If the place 
be lower than the country, you 
fink wells near the ditch, and draw 
off the water by continual pump- 
ing: and if a ſpring ſupplies the 
foſſe, you ſtop it up. 

If a river enters into the folle, 
you turn it, by making another 
bed for it. If you would pats it 
without drawing off the water, 


4 you 
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make a traverſe, in which are ſe. 
veral openings to let the water 
run, You may likewiſe lay floating 
bridges. 

When you would make a gal- 
Icry, you throw the carth on the 
ide of the oppolite baſtion, to 
thelter it from the fire of the ene- 
my. You lay at top of it ſods, 
or freſh cow or horſe hides, to 
prevent the enemy's ſetting fire to 
it: and the ridge of it is cover'd 


with good thick planks muſket- 


proof, with holes at the top to 


give light, 
Alines. 


A mine is a ſubterraneous paſ- 
age, which is conducted under a 
baſtion, or the rampart of a work 
you w culd blow up by means ot 


he powder lodged in it. 
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Two ounces of powder will 
blow up two cubic feet of carth ; 
and by conſequence two hundred 
ounces, which make twelve pounds 
and a halt, will raiſe two hun- 
dred feet of earth, which is near 
two yards cube. 

The miner muſt obſerve, that 


his powder exerts its force againſt 


the weakeſt part; and therefore 


there ſhould be no hollows near - 


the chamber of his mine, bur at 
leaſt one and a halt of folidity 
more than is above his mine, 
which he would blow up. 

Powder has the ſame force on 
walls or maſonry, as it has on 
earth ; that is to ſay, it raiſes with 
equal quantities, the ſame meaſure 
of wall or earth. 

The art of mining requires the 
perfect knowledge of an engineer 
and fortification ; to know well 
height, depth, breadth, thickneſs, 


and 
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and ſlopes, by a plumb- line; what 
is parallel to the horizon, and 
what is not. He ought beſides to 
take the levels exactly of all earths, 
and to have the moſt perfect 
knowledge of all ſorts of rocks, 
earths, ſands; and to know the 
force of all forts of powder, 


Breache 


The cannon or mines having 
made a breach, you order it to 
be reconnoitred by perſons in ar- 
mour, or with large bucklers 
muſket- proof. 

The breach being well obſerv'd, 


and all things ready, you give the 


aſſault at the ſignal of a certain 


number of cannon. 

You ſhould make your attack 
with your beſt troops, and greateſt 
vigour : reinforce often the at- 

tackers, 
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tackers, and return often to the 
charge. 

You attack at the ſame time at 
other places, to give a diverſion to 
the enemy, and leſſen their re- 
ſtance at the real attack; and if 
you cannot enter the place, you 
at leaſt make a lodgment on the 
breach, 

The place being taken, you 
unmediately fill up all your ap- 
proaches ; you repair the breaches, 
and whatever of the works you 
deſtroy d: you add likewiſe new 
works to the defective parts; you 
turn out all ſuſpected perſons; and 
it you would keep the place, you 
fl! your magazines; or otherwiſe 
demoliſh it. 

The artillery and ftores belong 
to the Prince, the plunder * to the 

In the towns taken by the Duke of 
Marlbormgh laft war, there was no plun- 


(ering ſuffer'd, fave in the citadel of Liege 


taken by aflauit, and in the Electorate of 
Bavaria. 
ſol- 
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ſoldiers, it a capitulation docs not 
forbid it. 


Of the Defence of a Place. 
A town ſhould be conſider'd ei- 


ther as threatened or actually be- 
ſieged. For what is to be done 
in either caſe, obſerve the follow- 
ing rules, 


Before the Siege. 


A place, though fortified, if it 
has not good out-works, a ſtrong 
garriſon, and good ſtore of am- 
munition and proviſion, will make 
but a poor defence: therefore a 
governor ſhould viſit his out- 
works, put them in good condi- 
tion, repair what is amiſs, or give 
a new form to them, either by 
covering them by a good palitade, 
or otherwiſe, to retard the ap- 

proach 
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roach of the enemy. He ſhould 
viſit his magazines, reinforce his 
garriſon, double his guards and 


his diligence ; lay in good ſtore of 


proviſions, and order every inha- 
bitant to provide ſufficiently for 
his family; viſit them, and the 
cloiſters, to know if they are 
ſtored; ſend out the uſeleſs 
mouths, and ſuffer them not to 
return; beat about the country 
with ſmall parties, to hinder de- 
ſerters and ſpies; poſt advanced 
guards in the avenues to the place, 
and the villages near it. 

You have reaſon to ſuſpect thoſe 
who now and then are abſent. If 
you have any jealouſy of the fide- 
lity of the inhabitants, diſarm 


them, and forbid their aſſembling 


on very ſevere penalties. 
Sometunes alarm the garriſon, 
but do it ſeldom. It ſcrves to 


prove their vigilance, if they are 
alert, 
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alert, and go readily to their re- 
ſpective poſts. 

Renew your diſcipline, and let 
it be obſerved rigorouſly : forbid, 
under ſevere puniſhments, either 
officer or ſoldier to be abſent from 
their guard : and let the duty be 
done with great exactitude, and 
examine with circumſpection all 
who come in. 

Plant guards near all churches, 
or open places, where the people 
uſually afſemble : lay chains acroſs 
the ſtreers, ſtrengthen your gates 
with good paliſades, and plant 
ſome cannon before them ; and 
let your rounds and patrolls in the 
night be more frequent. 

Let all public rejoicings, pro- 
ceſſions, and fairs, be kept out of 
the town. The gates ſhould be 
ſhut, and the guards doubled at 
theſe times. 


Forbid 
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Forbid the firing of muſkets, 
eſpecially at night; and let no 
lights be made on any ſteeple or 
high part of the town, no ſky- 
rockets be play'd off, or flambeaux 
burn, that may be ſignals to the 
enemy : and when theſe things 
happen, the governor ſhould 
change the word, the ſentinels, 
and the guard; put his garriſon 
under arms; and when he has 
found the perſon who has been 
guilty, he is to order him a ſevere 
puniſhment. 

As there is no place impregna- 
ble, or that bafffes the induſtry of 
man; and as they have found out 
the ſecret of becoming maſters of 
all fortified towns, though ſeem- 
ingly ſurrounded with invincible 
works, yet do not neglect to de- 
tend them well. 

All the weak places in the 
works ſhould be ſtrengthened. If 


2 there 
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there be no ravelins before your 
gates, and you have time for it, 
you thould immediately throw 
them up, and put in each a guard 
of men: and if your time fails 
you, ſupply their place the beſt 
you can ; and take care your gates 
be not amphiliaded. 

Increaſe the number of paſſages 
and bridges at each entry to the 
town; and let your gates have 
port-holes, by which you may 
kill thoſe who would apply pe- 
tards to them ; and when they are 
ſhut, lay againſt them great cheſts 
full of earth mounted on wheels. 

If your gates are flanked, have 
on your baſtions pierriers, or mor- 
tars to throw ſtoncs with, and 
cannon loaded with grape- hot, or 
pieces of old iron. Let your gates 
be well paliſaded, have good bar- 
ricrs, chevaux de friſe, Jocks and 
bolts, ſtrong draw-bridges, well 

ſuſpended 
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uſpended and poiſed, chains, 


lerfes, orgues, and port-cullis, 


Each of theſe are of great uſe, 


and may prevent a ſurprize. 

Lay on the parapet of your 
ramparts, great beams, ſtones, and 
firc- machines, to cruſh or burn 
all who may flip | into your foſſc. 

Fill your ditches with water, if 
they were dry, and make them as 
deep as you can; and if your 
counterſcarp be of earth, make it 
as perpendicular as poſſible, that 
they may not make a deſcent into 
your fofle without ladders, 

If you can dig in your fofle, 
make your ditch at leaſt eight or 
ten feet deep from the wall, and 
lo tar from it or any part of your 
works, that they may not plant 
ladders againſt it. 

Have fauſſe- brayes cr intrench- 
ments before your curtains well 
guarded, good paliſades behind 

NI your 
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your parapet of the cover'd way, 
and likewiſe fome to range all a- 
long your fofſe, to prevent their 
eſcalading. Be careful in the win- 
ter not only to break, but to re- 
move the ice of your ditch. 

Let cach of your flanks be fur- 
niſhed with rwo pieces of cannon 
loaded with pieces of old iron or 
grape-ſhot. They are of great 
uſe cither by night or day. One 
is to be pointed towards the face 
of the oppoſite baſtion, the other 
along the curtain, in order to fire 
them on the leaſt noiſe, to break 
the enemy's ladders, and ſcour the 
foſſé. 

Halberts, partiſans, ſcythes ſet 
on long ſtaffs, or reverſe ſcythes, 
are of great uſe to cut off the 
enemy as they mount, overſet 
their ladders, and tumble them 
into the foſſe, where it is eaſy to 
fire upon thein. 

Repair 
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Repair all breaches, ruins, or 
cuvertures in your works carefully. 
If the time fails you for a perfect 
reparation, you muſt then plant 
ſtrong paliſades in them, make a 


god ſtockade 1 111 the to! . and it 


: be dry, advance before it a good 
Tuard, 

Let the houſes be ſeparate from 
tne ramparts, If any are conti- 
zuous to, of join them, pull them 
down immediately. 

If your place is ſituated on a 
river, you mult plant there eſta- 
cades, and ranges of palifades, 
xceping a paſſage for the boats, 
which you mut up with a great 
chain: and if it be a very large 
and deep river, you keep a ſtrong 
guard in a 3 or bark in the 
middle ot it; or in a ſhip, it it 
be a ſcaport. 

It is difficult to mark all the 
meaſures and precautions a gover- 

M 2 nor 
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nor thould take for the ſecnrity of 
the place; there are ſo many of 
them which depend on the 
ſtrength of the enemy, the reli- 
gion of the people within, and 
their affection for you, the riches 
and commodities of the country, 
the ſeaſon of the year, the genius 
of thoſe who attack, as well as 
of thoſe you have for your de- 
fence; in ſhort, the extent of the 
place you are to preſerve, and a 
thouſand other circumitances. 

A prudent and exact General 
thinks of every thing, provides 
for all cafes and accidents, as well 
thoſe which happen to him, as 
thoſe which do not. Nothing 
eſcapes his penetration, and the 
molt ſudden accidents never take 
him unprovided. To all the fore- 
going detail we can only add the 
following precautions: namely, 


Suffer 
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Suffer no ſuſpected perſon to 
continue in the place. Puniſh 
ſuch of the enemy's ſpies as you 
take moſt rigorouſly, to frighten 
others from coming to obſerye 
you, or thoſe within to quit you. 

Never truſt the guard of an im- 
portant poſt to thoſe you have the 
leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect. Look well 
into them, and oblige them un- 
der one pretence or other to leave 
the place. 

Always let your guards be 
drawn by lot, that none may 
know betorehand where he is to 
mount: and never ſuffer them to 
change after they have drawn, 

If you have priſoners, ſeparate 
them : thut them up cloſe, and 
give the keys to thoſe you can 
truſt. 

Spare neither promiſes, pardon, 
nor recompence to delerters, tho 

M 3 ac- 
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accomplices in treaſon, if they 
will difcover it. 

Never light the intelligence 
given! vou. Some things may ſeem 
very improbable, a however 
ny hap PEN : therefore you ſhould 
watch the event, and examine 
carefully whether the advice be 
good OT [, ul, 

If you have a citadel, we have 
already ſaid, the governor ſhould 
be independent of him who com- 
mands in the town; and that the 
government of a fortreſs ſhould 
never be continucd in the fame 
family. The tune of a liege 18 
the time of applying theſe ſage 
maxims. You ſhoald never truſt 
your places but io thoite whoſe 
conduct of life gives you the 
greateſt confidence, and who are 
tnown neither 0 be LCO 1mbi- 
eus, nor avaritious. 


Daring 
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During the Stvge. 


As ſoon as you ate aſſured the 
enemy will beſiege you, ſet fire 
to every thing round about you, 
that you cannot bring in. Make 
the avenues to the place as diffi- 
cult as you can : break down the 
bridges; burn the mills ; cut your 
dikes, open your fluices, drown 
the country if you can; drive in 
the cattle, and bring in the grain, 
forage, hay, and the other fruits 
of the earth: in a word, lay waſte 
the country round about you as 
far as you can. All that diſtreſſes 
the enemy, turns to your advan- 
tage. 
The fiege begun, oblige the of- 
ficers and ſoldiets of your garriſon 
to ſign a declaration, by which 
they promiſe to live and die to- 
gether, and that the firſt who 
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ſpcaks of a ſurrender ſhall ſuffer 
death. 

Make them believe that ſuc- 
cours are coming to you :; for 
which end produce ſham letters 
and meflengers. 

Although the enemy intend but 
one or two attacks, they open 
their trenches in different places. 
You will eaſily know the true at- 
tacks by the number of work- 
men, the diligence of the work, 
and the ſtrength of their forts and 
poſts. Neglect not however the 
others; and be jealous that the 
enemy may make a ſcemingly 
ſtrong attack at one place, and 
G!aw you into a ſnare by going to 
another. 

This is the time to ſatigue the 
cnemy by falſe alarms, and by 
frequent ſallies; in which you le- 
vel their trenches, nail their can- 
non, either witli ſtecl nails, or 


driving 
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driving little hard pebbles into 
their touch- holes that will fit 
them; or bring them into the 
place. 

You muſt make a continual 
fre on the workmen; and under 
the favour of this fire make ſud- 
den and unexpected falltes, and 
throw up new works againſt the 
enemy, to diſpute the ground, 
and make them buy the place as 
dear as you can. 

Have in the enemy's camp 
iome {pies, who may give you 
{ccret and early intelligence of all 
their motions, by throwing at 
night into the ditch, or other place 
appointed, letters tied to ſtones : 
and when you find them faithful 
and exact, reward them gene- 
rouſly; this is the true key to 
open them, fo as to give you the 
beſt intelligence. 


Sorties 
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Sorties or Fallies. 


Where the garriſon is weak, 
ſorties ſhould be but ſeldom : they 
fatigue the enemy, obſtruct their 
work, battle their ſoldiers and 
workmen, ſerve to nail their can- 
non, and make pritoners, who may 
give you nctice of what is intend- 
ed againft you : they give an op- 
portunity tor your ſpies to go out, 
and to introduce ſuccours. Pru- 
dence mult direct you when they 
are neceſſary; but they muſt al- 
ways be bold, ſecret, and at dif- 
tcrent times, as likcwiſe well con- 
certed, not only for the attack, 
but for the retreat. 

You givc a ſignal to the troops 
which Lally, without which you 
do not receive them into the town 
again; and then you reconnoitre 
them well before you admit them; 
and 
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and if it be night, they ſhould 


have a word: and indeed it is 

rizht to give them the word by 
day as well as night, without 
which ry are not to enter. 

You take care that no ſpy ſlides 
in with them, You furnith your 
works well with muſketry, and 
point your cannon from the places 
to which they are to retreat; and 
you double your guards, 

You mult not however neglect 
the other parts of the works; for 
it may happen that the enemy, 
being informed by their ſpies, or 
your deſerters or traitors, of your 
intended ſortie, may attack you at 
one place, whilſt you make a ſally 
at the other. 

Your ſortie muſt be made with 
troops who are to ſuſtain one ano- 
ther, and each to execute punctu- 
ally the orders you give them. 
Let them carry with their arms 

ſuch 
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fuch tools as are neceſſary for the 
work you appoint them to do. 

Your cavalry may attack their 
guards in the rear, whilſt your 
foot charges them in front and 
flank. 

The advanced guard takes and 
keeps ſome poſt, during the time 
the others are performing what 
was intended; and it ſerves for 
a rear. guard when they retreat. 


Counter-batteries. 


You ercct batteries againſt each 
of the enemy's batteries; and you 
endeavour to make them ſuperior 
to thevs, tor which end you ſome- 
times cicct cavaliers and platforms, 


Out-works, 


When you can keep them no 
longer, you mine, and then aban- 
don 
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don them; and when the enemy 
is lodged on them, you ſpring 
your fougades, and immediately 
ſally out on that fide, to take ad- 
vantage of their conſuſion. 

You plant little pieces of can- 
non in the fauſſe-hraye, oppolite 
to the openings they make in the 
countericarp ; and you undermine 
likewiſe the edge of the foſſc, the 
parapet of the cover'd way, or 
where the enemy may probably 
crecꝭ their batteries, to batter your 
flanks, or make their trenches. 

It there be no fauſſe- brave, you 
make in the great fofſe, and acrots 
it along the face of the baſtion, 
another ditch of fifteen or twenty 
feet wide, and eight deep; and 
of the earth you take out make a 
good parapet, to which you give 
as little flope and as much height 
as poſlible. 


I vou 
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You defend your fofle likewiſc 
by traverſes, trenches, and re- 
traites: if it be by day, you ruin 
their gallery by your cannon, 
bombs, grenades, mill-ſtones, pe- 
tards, burning or foudroying bar- 
rels, and other methods and ma- 
terials, 


Counter. mines. 


You counter mine, or blow up 
the mines of the enemy: you pc- 
taid them ; and bury their Pow- 
der and ſauſages, and ſometimes 
the miners; cr you drive them 
out by the ſmoak of ſulphur, or 
other ſuffocating ſtuff, if they are 
above vou. 

It you do not find he enemy's 
mine, you make another on the 
fide of it, to which you {ct fire 
as ſoon as the enemy ſprings theirs 
and attacks ou 


The 
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The counter-mines begin by a 
well you fink in the middle of the 
baſtion; and when it is dee 
enough you make a grand taillade 
or opening ; and three or four 0- 
ther wells, with communications 
one to the other, You then en- 
deavour by difterent methods to 
know with certainty the place 
where the enemy are at work. 
For this purpote you make uſe of 
a grain-d'orge or borer of ſeven or 
eight feet long, and an inch thick, 
having its point well ſteel'd in 
form of a barley-corn : or you uſe 
a gimblet or wimble w. hen the 
earth is looſe. You perceive the 
light of their lamps through the 
holes you make, and then you 
mult ſpring the mine. The ſhort- 
eſt way is to do it by a petard; 
but you are to obſerve, that ic will 
have no effect, if you apply it to 
a ſolid of earth above ſix feet. 

I Brcaches ; 
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Breaches. 


Hinder as much as you can the 
enemy from reconnoitring your 
breach: repair them immediately 
with carth, faſcines, dung, planks, 
barrels, paliſades, pieces of timber, 
joyſts, Sc. 

Make the aſcent as ſteep as 
poſſible; make it beſides ſlippery, 
and undermine it; and have arti- 
ficial fires and cvery thing ready 
for its defence. 

Let your breach be detended 
with a good number of 1oldiers, 
bold and reſolute; and arm the 
moſt intrepid with armour proof 
againſt muſket-ball. 

Have ready hkewiſe for your 
defence, ſhort guns and pierriers, 
or mortars loaded with ſtones or 

ieces of old iron; as likewiſe all 
forts of combuſtible ſtuff, as oil, 
lime, 
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lime, and boiling pitch, tallow, 
and melted lead, burning ſand, 
and every thing your imagination 
can ſuggeſt tor the annoyance of 
the enemy. 

Begin to intrench it as ſoon as 


you {ſee the enemy are about to 


paſs the foſſe, and comes near the 
wall, or tooner. 

There are ſeveral ways of in- 
trenching yourſelves; but to do 
it effectually there ſhould be a folic 
before your intrenchment ; and 
let it be ſo far from the place 
where the enemy makes their et- 
fort, as not to be ſeen, damaged, 
or battered by them. 

When you ſce the enemy open 
the counterſcarp in ſeveral places, 
you reinforce your guards, and 
give but one night's reſt to the 
ſoldiers, and keep your garriton 
always ready for battle. 


N The 
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The number of troops ſhould 
always be ſufficient for the defence 
of the breach, or attack. 

You muſt have in your in- 
trenchment a double number of 
loldiers, to refreſh and reheve 
thoſe who have ſuſtained the at- 
tack for ſome time. 

You are likewile to have a good 
number on the rampart near the 
attack; and the reſt of your gar- 
riſon is to be under arms on the 
parade, from whence you draw 
them as you want them, to ſuſtain 
any poſt. 

Then you expect the enemy 
will itorm your cover'd way, out- 
works, or breach, furniſh your 
defences with all the firelocks you 
have in ſtore, and powder and 
ball ſuthcient: let all the ſpare 
hands you have in the place be 
ordered to attend to load theſe 
arins as faſt as your men can fire 

them ; 
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them; ſo will your defence be vi- 
gorous, the deſtruction of your 
enemy great, and probably their 
attempt fruſtrated.“ 

A diſcreet governor, and who 
foreſees all things, takes care that 
the kill'd and wounded be imme- 
diately removed from the breach, 
and taken out of the fight of thoſe 
who are fighting : for however 
brave your ſoldiers are, the conti- 
nued fight of their wounded or 
dying comrades will damp their 
courage, and flacken their defence, 
ſo as to give the enemy poſſeſſion 
oi the breach if they puſh for- 
ward, at an caſter rate. 

It is not leſs important, if the 
aſſault be long and obſtinate, and 
the fire ſmart, to refreſh the ſol- 
giers covered with blood, ſweat, 


* Our army ſound the ſevere effefs of 
this at the attack of tue counterſcarp of 
Ke: ir fever! laſt war. 
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and duſt, with a dram. Theſe 


little comforts reanimate their cou- 
rage, and ſend them back to the 
breach with freſh ſpirit and vigor. 
If the burghers are affectionate, 
they ſerve for a guard in other 
places of the town, and near the 
breach; and if they will not fight, 
at leaſt they may bring ammuni- 
tion and refreſhment to the ſol- 
diers, and may throw ſtones or 

artificial fires among the enemy. 
During the attack you muſt not 
neglect other poſts: and remem- 
ber, the longer you defend the 
place, the more you prevent the 
enemy from undertaking other 
matters to the prejudice of your 
Prince. Take care not to ſurren- 
der your honour with the town.* 
Siege 


Forget not tile brave defence the peo- 
De of Landin- a made againſt the Irifh, 
wiv attacked it with a regular army and 

4 
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Siege raiſed. 


It the enemy are obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege, either becauſe you 
have received ſuccouts, or from 
your obſtinate defence, your gar- 
riſon may make a fally on their 
rear- guard. Several good officers, 
however, have it as a maxim, that 
you ſhould make a golden bridge 
for the enemy's retreat ; and hi- 
ſtory ſufficiently declares in their 
favour : therefore in this reſpect, 
you are to act as time, place, and 
circumſtance direct you. 


You immediately fill up their 


intrenchments, pull down or burn 


artillery, Sce likewiſe Reynac#t's defence 
of Briſac, which laſted eight months, and 
during the ſiege proviſions were ſo ſcarce, 
that he was forced to ſet ſentinels in the 
church-yards to prevent the ſoldiers from 
dig2ing up and eoting the dead. Ste Rams 
ſa o Turenne, Vol. I. p. 42. 
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their faſcines, repair the breaches 
and other damaged works, and 
furniſh yourſelf with every thing 
neceſſary for a new ſiege. 

It you purſue the enemy, re- 
connoitre well the ground, and 
be jealous of ambuſcades. 

It they leave proviſione in their 
camp, let them be tried, left they 
3 mix'd 1 © ng if they 

„burn the 
SECCEUTS. 

A Genera! who marches to the 
relief of a place beſieged, ſhould 
ſend notice to the governor by 
letters or otherwiſe. This revives 
the ccurage of the garriſon, He 
ſhou!d make all the haſte he can, 
to prevent the enemy's fortiſying 
their camp, or carrying on their 
a proaches. 
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You relieves a place beſieged, 
by cutting oft the enemy's provi- 
ſions, by ſeizing ſome of their 
poſts, or attacking ſome of their 
places, to oblige them by a diver- 
lion to raiſe the ſiege; or by 
throwing proviſions into the place, 
of powder, victuals, or whatever 
they may want, or a reinforcement 
of men. 

You fend theſe refreſhments in- 
to the town by ſurprize, or at- 
tacking ſome of their poſts, or 
the enemy in their camp. 

To introduce a relicf by ſur- 
prize, you march in the night 
through by-ways, and thoſe leaſt 
tortified and guarded : and if you 
are diſcovered, puſh on forthwith, 
and force your way. 

Thoſe within make a fortie at 
the ſame time, according as you 
have ſettled it with them ; giving 
a falſe alarm at other places, to 

N 4 keep 
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keep the enemy unquiet and in 
uncertainty: and reconnoitre well 
the relief before they are admitted. 

You carry your powder, or 
men. in ſacks which hold twenty 

x thirty pounds. 

When you would relieve a place 
botfjozed with open force, as you 
dttrave nearer and nearer the town 
„ee fre fume cannon, to let the 
earnſon knew you are coming. 

if vu would attack a} bolt or 
qu of the cnomvy, vou en- 
Cavaut to ſutprize it in the night: 
VOU alarm then in different places: | 
zou ſcize fore eminence, on 
which you plant your cannon, 

nich thunders on the part you 
wok LIrCe, and makes your 
758 ch caly, You break their 
est & 'cfence, lay your bridges, 

ce your way by a vigorous 


: 
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Vou attack by trenches a fort 
ſeparated from the enemy's camp, 
if it is of conſequence to hinder 
your relieving the pluce. 

Being certain of the places tlie 
leaſt fortified and moſt neglected, 
gives you the eaſieſt means of 
throwing in your ſuccours: for 
the General the beſt informed has 
the greateſt advantage over his 
enemy. 

You ſhould not forget, when 
you march to the relief of a place, 
to let it be reported abroad that 
you have a very numerous army; 
and to give appearance to this, 
you let your army in their march 
ſtretch as much ground as you 
can, by enlarging their intervals. 
The enemy is intimidated, con- 
ſternation ſpreads in their camp, 
and they often raiſe the ſiege pre- 


cipitately, 
C. ili * 
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Capitulation. 


When you are reduced to ex- 
tremity, you muſt ſend an ac- 
count of the condition of your 
place to your Prince: and to pre- 
vent being ſurprized by falſe let- 
ters or other inventions of the ene- 
my, you muſt make uſe of a cy- 
pher agreed on before the ſiege. 
You ſend theſe letters by ſome 
very bold and faithful fellow, who 
15 proof againſt bribes, and cannot 
be intimidated. 

Aſſemble your council of war, 
lay before them the extreme ne- 
ceſſity you are reduced to, the de- 
fects of the place, the ſtate of the 
fortifications and breaches, the ſi- 
tuation of the enemy, the want 
of ſtores, or any thing elſe for a 
longer defencc. Add to what you 
have told them by word of mouth, 

a written 
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a written account of your pro- 
ceedings and accidents during the 
ſiege, the number of ſoldiers 
kill'd, and of thoſe you have left; 
and in ſhort, of every thing that 
ſhould oblige you to capitulate. 
Let all this be ſigned by the offi- 
cers of your garriſon, and by the 
principal burghers: and after all 
1s done, chute the moſt prudent 
ſtep, which is, to ſurrender from 
mere necefiity, and an impoſſibi- 
lity to defend the place longer; 
beat your chamade, and deſire a 
capitulation. 

Reciprocal hoſtages are ſent. 
You aſk and ſometimes obtain, 
ſeveral days, in which, if you are 
not reheved, you ſurrender accor- 
ding to your capitulation, which 
ſhould be plain, intelligible, and 
without quibbie, or une mean- 
ings. 
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Whatever truce, ceſſation, or 
agreement you make, a prudent 
Governor will never go out of his 
place during the ſiege: on the 
contrary, he ought to be doubly 
diligent whilſt they are parlying, 
reinforce his guards, and ſuſpect 
a ſurprize. 

The moſt honourable condi- 
tions of a capitulation are to 
march out, with arms and bag- 
gage, drums beating, colours fly- 
ing, lighted matches, ball in 
mouth, with ſome pieces of can- 
non, and waggons of ammuni- 
tion; and the priſoners given up 
on each ſide without ranſom. - 

They ſhould agree to allow you 
ſome waggons, for the carriage of 
your baggage and fick; with an 
eſcort to conduct you to the place 
agreed on, by a certain way, and 

in 
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in a limited time.“ 
As to the fick and wounded 
who cannot bear being carried 
out, and you are obliged to leave 
in the hoſpitals, you ſtipulate for 
their ſecurity, that they ſhall be 
well treated, and that you may 


leave ſurgeons and others to attend 
them. 


* For want of this precaution, Santa 
Cruz ſays, (Vol. I. p. 160.) that eight 
hundred 2 ie, An. 1707, who defended 
Alcira in Spain, capitulated to ſurrender 
the place, on condition that they ſhould 
be eſcorted to Lerida, without mentioning 
by the ſhorteſt way, or a limited time, 
which ſhould never be omitted in a capi- 
tulation. The Spaniſh General, taking 
the advantage of this error, did indeed 
eſcort them to Lerida, but by ſuch round- 
about ways, that they were three months 
going where they might have march'd in 
the fixth part of the time; which he ſays 
was of great advantage, for they did not 
get to Lerida, till the Spaniards had made 
themſclu re maſters of it, for want of ha- 
ving a ſufficient body of foot in it, 


The 
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The day your garriſon is to 
march out, you draw them up 
in battalion in the great place; 
and all being ready, you order 
half your cavalry to march in 
front; the baggage, artillery, and 
infantry follows; the other half 
of your cavalry brings up the 
rear; and the governor is the laſt 
man who marches out. 

The eſcort is made at the ad- 
vanced guard, on the wings, and 
at the rear. | 

At the time your troops are 
marching out at one gate, the 
enemy marches in at the other. 

And wien you are arrived at 
the place agreed on, you fend 
back their eſcort, and they ſend 
you your hoſtages. 
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